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SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 
January-February, 1944 
e 
THE COMPLAINANT IN 
THE JUVENILE COURT 


AUSTIN L. PORTERFIELD 
Texas Christian University 


@ A real factor in the conflict of children with a com- 
munity is the community itself, and particularly that sec- 
tion of a community’s population which is most likely to 
complain. This hypothesis is supported by a study of 1,500 
cases of children whose accusers in a juvenile court could 
be identified—a study which proceeded on the assumption 
that, aside from direct descriptions of the personality of 
the complainant, we may judge by the nature of the com- 
plaints something of the nature of the person who com- 
plains. And we may conclude, from our data, that no small 
part of the conflict with youth grows out of the peevishness, 
impatience, irresponsibility, and, in many cases, the crimi- 
nalistic attitudes of the complainant. 

On the community’s end of the quarrel with children, 
parents complained in 123 cases, either alone or jointly 
with others, while offended individuals, merchants, police- 
men, and the schools were involved in 179, 216, 746, and 
149 cases, respectively. Many of these references to the 
court were proper; but sweet reason and the stark facts are 
far from supporting them all, as we shall see in the report 
that follows. 





Parents. Parents frequently complain to the juvenile’ 
court about a child’s disobedience, even though the data 
may make it clear that the parental personality merits no 
respect. The Court may say, “She needs guidance, not 
punishment”; yet the parent urges action. “John simply 
won't obey his mother.”’ Evelyn’s hypercritical stepfather 
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affirms that she is incorrigible. Frequently a parent says, 
“Since Jill won’t mind me, you must send her to the train- 
ing school.” And the authorities do not always resist. They 
actually do it.’ 


Warren’s mother had him put in the city jail because he was hard to 
control. When he was released, he told his parents that he would never 
have anything to do with them again. His father knocked him down and 
beat him severely, and his mother called the police, who promptly put 
the boy back in jail. In the juvenile court session which followed, Warren 
begged his mother to carry out her constant threat to commit him to the 
industrial school. 


Parents whose status ought to command some respect 
and who might not be expected to refer their children to 
the juvenile authorities, nevertheless, sometimes do. 


Van’s mother was a substitute school teacher. They lived with his aunt, 
her sister. One day, Van refused to take a bath. His uncle put him in the 
tub with his clothes on. When Van fought back, his mother appeared 
with a leather strap which she applied while he was in the tub. The next 
morning an argument ensued when she was going to keep him out of 
school for playing hookey the day before. She “strapped him again,” and 
he hit her in the face. As a result, she referred him to the juvenile court. 


A child may do any number of things which will cause 
a parent to request the police or the sheriff's office “to lock 
him up for a few days, or at least to do something about it.” 


Annetta found some whiskey at home and got drunk at the age of 
seven. Arnold stole some extract from a neighbor. His mother said, “Send 
him to the training school.” Sarge whips his sisters. Cap stays out till 
midnight. J. E. and J. B. fight one another. Alvin stole his mother’s stove 
and sold it. Melvin stole a pig from his father, who prevailed upon the 
juvenile court to commit him to the training school at the age of fifteen. 
An alcoholic parent complains that his daughter is “sassy.” A boy strikes 
his alcoholic grandfather with a rock. Another is abusive to his mother 
and sister. Still another hacks up a package which his mother aims to 


1 There are no references in this paper to fictional cases. Although all given 
names and identifying marks are removed, every allusion is to anywhere from one 
to several scores of cases. 
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send to another son. Ritchey found a pint of whiskey belonging to his 
father at the filling station which he was keeping during his father’s 
absence. Upon his father’s return they got into a row. The father com- 
plained. Two months after a youth’s father died, the boy wagered forty 
cents against a bottle of wine in a game of dice. His mother said she 
would send him to the training school next time. One mother complained 
that her boy was very troublesome and “‘just like his dad.” Another parent 
heard that “Jane left church one night and went to the school grounds 
with some boys.’”’ Gaylord is in when his mother is out and out when his 
mother is in. She works. Another mother had her fifteen-year-old son taken 
to jail from home because he was drunk. Jerry had a tantrum, during 
which he jerked the telephone off the wall. Speck’s grandmother had him 
committed to the training school because he tried to leave town; and 
Mark’s mother committed him after he stole a gallon of gasoline. 

Among the cases appeared one of real ingratitude. It was the case of 
Zane. “We feed him well,” his parents complained, “but he insists on 
prowling alleys and eating out of garbage cans.” 


Parents who have not been active factors in the court 
appearance of their children often fail to realize the sig- 
nificance of that experience for the child. One mother, 
on hearing that her son had been detained, wrote, “Keep 
him in jail a few days; it might do him good.” Another 
wrote, “Could you not send her to the training school with- 
out the expense of sending her back to C—? We just have 
enough to eat, and that is all.” To continue: 


A father informed the chief juvenile officer by letter that he “couldn’t 
send my son any money to come home on, for ready money is hard to 
get; but if he can come home, I can give him a home. . . and I would be 
glad to have him, for I need him to help.” This man had more than one 
farm paid for. Joe’s father was willing to let his son stay in jail several 
days until he could get time off from work to come and see about him. 
The juvenile authorities reminded one man that he had told them by 
telephone several days before to hold his son for further instructions which 
had not been forthcoming. Another parent instructed the office to “turn 
him loose. If he don’t come home, he will go to the reformatory.” The 
court had detained Rawlins in jail for six days and then released him to 
“go home via highway.” Still the parents wrote to say “we appreciate the 
court’s care for our child.” The prize should go, however, to the mother 
who wrote, “Please give him my love and tell him to be a good boy” —in 
jail. 
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One gets the impression after reading many hundreds 
of children’s cases that the popular theory about the 
tenacity of a mother’s love has been overdone. More often 
than not, it is the mother who complains—of course, she 
is often a widow; and it was the mother also of one girl who 
joined the father in “being happiest when Loretta was 
away,” even if she was in jail. 

Offended individuals. Individuals often complain 
justly about the treatment they have received at the hands 
of those of juvenile age; but the notes made on 179 cases 
in which individuals registered complaints contain evi- 
dence that those with whom the child comes into conflict 
are often themselves criminalistic or, at best, petty, peev- 
ish, and irresponsible. 


The two girls who had a fight at Herby’s tavern derived no wholesome 
influences from the environment provided by the complainant. Neither did 
the boys who tried to steal a gallon of whiskey from Mrs. Tweet. Jimmy’s 
besetting sin was that he “got into his auntie’s way while she was running 
a pleasure house on East Daggett.” But his trip to the training school was 
only the prelude to a later trip to the penitentiary. Ben had been working 
for Mr. Hamon, driving an old company car in which he had a collision. 
In response to his employer’s request, Ben paid for the repairs, but Mr. 
Hamon fired him and refused to pay his wages. For compensation, the 
boy took a micrometer and some other small things home with him. Ben’s 
mother, however, made him take them back to Mr. Hamon, who indig- 
nantly called the police. 

Marnelle, who was fourteen, was arrested at the request of Mr. Huffy, 
the landlord of a woman for whom she was working, because she defended 
the woman’s right to hang clothes on a community line. He said she 
cursed and abused him, and even got her charged in district court, until 
sleepy authorities found out her real age. Witnesses said Huffy did the 
cursing and abusing himself; but Marnelle was a friendless, neglected, 
child. 

Ruth shot at a complainant in defense of her mother. Peter and Andrew 
took so many of Mrs. Garcia’s beer bottles that she missed them. Emmett 
helped his father in a fight with a relative who stubbornly barred their 
way by standing ahead of their car. The relative reported him. The 
parents of a five-year-old girl, whose own brother was sexually molesting 
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her, had a neighboring ten-year-old boy sent to the training school for 
the same offense. A Negro boy, treated roughly by a druggist who had 
ordered him out of the store, threw a rock at his antagonist, who reported 
him. And some bootleggers reported that two boys were annoying them. 

Boys shoot “nigger shooters in the stockyards,” ride horses without 
permission, get peaches and pecans off other people’s trees, sweep wheat 
leftovers out of grain cars, shine mirrors in people’s eyes, swear in the 
presence of one’s customers, steal melons out of a patch, “hang around a 
pool hall at 2 p.m.,” “shoot china berries from nigger shooter in the city 
limits,” throw other boys down, “holler at Mr. Rafferty,” call a park 
attendant “Pistol Pete” or “Creeping Jesus,” tease an irascible pop corn 
peddler, write obscene words on a commercial sign at a filling station, 
and get into juvenile court. Mrs. Whindle, who “controls her part of 
the levee,” reports boys for profanity and abuse when she is much more 
proficient in their use as she drives the boys away. And one highly insulted 
soul reported two boys for asking her “whether she had only nanny goats.” 


Private institutions. But individual citizens have no 
monopoly on irresponsibility and peevishness. The 
institutions of the community sometimes share the same 
characteristics in dealing with the child offender. Mer- 
chandising establishments, for example, though possibly 
not peevish, are not closed to the charge of irresponsibility. 

Of 216 cases of shoplifting, 43 per cent occurred at one 
store and 19 per cent at another, or a total of 62 per cent 
for an entire city with a population of 175,000. Thus it 
can be seen that, if there are areas in which delinquents 
live, there are also areas in which they perform their anti- 
social acts—areas favorable for such behavior. A chain 
store filled with toys and other things prized by the child 
—things which are also in easy reach of the child—is such 
an area, and it is the one which reported 43 per cent of our 
cases. But its competitors in the field are conspicuous for 
few references to the court. The other area is a general 
store with a large business volume, a merchandising mon- 
strosity, where one may buy anything from pickles to 
pencils and from lingerie to farm tractors. 





The children of the dispossessed flock to both of these places; and out 
of these wonderlands they surreptitiously emerge, or try to do so, with 
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candy, a knife, a pair of dice—sometimes described as large and green— 
a tie, a cheap ring, a purse, a fountain pen, a toy car, a flashlight bulb, 
a toy pistol, pistol caps, marbles, post cards, cheap bracelets, locks, keys, 
erasers, a french harp, a fishing cork, flashlight batteries, rubber balloons, 
a rubber diaper, a toy airplane, paper bags, nail polish, candles, a tie 
clasp, a rubber ball, a lip stick, beads, heel taps, rubber bands, a yo yo, 
roasting ears, and cigarettes. One boy stole a jews harp, and was sent 
to the training school. From the same store a boy stole some marbles ; and 
both mother and the store cooperated in sending the child to the training 
school at the age of eight years. At best, neither certainly did anything to 
prevent it. 


Perhaps the Retail Merchants’ Association in any city 
would do well to have a department of child welfare.to 
cooperate with public and private child-caring and 
family-service agencies. If children ought to be detected 
in such acts, their detection could be used as an introduc- 
tion to rehabilitation, not criminalistic condemnation. 
One of these stores probably spends more for advertising 
by buying football tickets to a single game for large num- 
bers of children and by giving a great fireworks exhibit on 
the Fourth of July than it would take to support such a 
department for a year. 

Certain kinds of private recreational institutions are 
inclined to report coming into conflict with youth. Several 
boys are brought into court for “shooting spit-wads” or 
setting fire to a piece of paper at a wrestling match. Other 
boys, suspected of trying “to beat their way into a wrestling 
match,” are ushered off to jail. Still others get into court 
or jail or both for trying to slip into a theater, nearly 
always a cheap and disreputable one. The Ku Klux Klan, 
never noted for a child-centered program, sometimes com- 
plains because boys break into or are suspected of breaking 
into the Klan Hall. 

Occasionally the church comes into conflict with the 
child. Some boy “makes a disturbance in the Assembly 
of God.” Another unties some tent ropes where a revival 
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is in progress. A boy breaks into a church and steals a 
water bottle, and the minister depends upon the officers 
of the law to handle the case for him. 

Public institutions. The public has a right to assume 
that all tax-supported institutions are for the public wel- 
fare. A community assumes, however, that the sole func- 
tion of the police is the protection of the established order 
of things, without regard to the welfare of the personali- 
ties who fall into their hands in carrying out the process. 
Often nothing constructive or preventive is expected. 
Hence, in many cities, those whom the police arrest are, 
if without influential friends in the ranks of either the 
respectable or the underworld, frequently treated with 
little consideration. 

This fact is particularly tragic in the case of children, 
of whom 1,400 are arrested annually in the given area. 
The police complained to the court about 746 of the 1,500 
cases in this study. The writer considers that more than 
500 of the acts complained about were slight misde- 
meanors if delinquencies at all. More than one out of four 
children arrested by police are known to have landed in 
the city jail, but faulty records conceal the real number so 
treated. 


Children were taken to the station and many held in the city jail at 
least one night for ‘“mooching,” stealing milk bottles, stealing spark plugs, 
tire patch, a knife, riding locomotives, prowling, hanging on a truck, 
letting air out of tires, letting others hang on the outside of a car, loafing 
in a pool hall, hitchhiking, fighting, picking up golf balls on the outside 
of a golf course or in the rough, playing cards, shooting dice—a frequent 
cause of arrest and incarceration—loitering on the street corner, “playing 
in the street at 8:30 p.m.,” trying to see a “mother who is in jail,” taking 
radiator caps, ‘trying to beat their way into a wrestling match,” and 
“disurbing the peace going home from a party.” 

Jack, fifteen years old, was accused of taking an orange at Whinards. 
When arrested, “he gave the police a piece of his mind. And also at the 
station he administered to all concerned a good cursing.” As a result, a 
case was filed against him in the District Court. Rip and Roy were picked 
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up by police near Lake Worth where a man was selling ice-cold beer— 
illegal beer. The report is that the police “kept all but two bottles of the 
beer for evidence.” Riley was kept in the city jail for ten days before he 
was released to the juvenile court for riding in a car with the driver who 
stole it, though Riley affirmed he did not know that the car was stolen. 
Gary and C. A. were arrested for throwing rocks at Negroes’ houses in a 
town where adults may blow them up with bombs without the police 
ever apprehending the guilty parties, even when their names are well 
known. And, as it occurs almost everywhere else, for shooting craps 
with less than a dollar in the game, boys of tender age may find their way 
to jail, while gamblers of political and social importance may carry on 
without the slightest danger. 


The police and the railroads and the juvenile court 
handle the problem of juvenile hoboes and runaways very 
badly here as elsewhere. Many boys are caught in round- 
ups of the railroad yards in indiscriminate fashion. One 
Negro boy, living in the city, was caught in the roundup 
while going home through the yards, taken to jail, and 
kept there all night. It has not been at all unusual for a 
boy to be taken to the city jail, kept there till morning, 
then, on being released to the juvenile court, to be placed 
in the county jail, held a few days, and then sent home on 
the highway, with a “We presume he is on his way.” 

The police are not the only representatives of the public 
who come into conflict with or complain about children. 
The City Department of Welfare, though it does not do 
so now, used to turn children over occasionally to the juve- 
nile court, which had nothing better to do for them than 
to keep them in jail; nothing better, as we shall see, because 
the public had provided it with no better facilities. The 
schools also came into conflict with the child and even com- 
plained to the juvenile court, as indicated above, in 149 
cases. A large majority of offenses against the schools is 
relative to breaking windows, chiefly during the summer 
vacation, which, along with other offenses, may suggest 
that, if the school could stay open to serve the child, his 
family, and the local area for recreation, adult, and general 
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social education during vacation and out-of-school hours, 
it might be a greater factor in building citizenship. 


Aside from breaking windows, children crawled through windows to 
steal candy, oranges, pencils, crayolas, apples, cakes, dutch shoes, and glass 
dolls; and one boy broke into a school and stole some buns, he said, 
because he did not like the teacher. Children also were charged with 
“mooching” on the school grounds, breaking in and shooting dice, trying 
to hit the teacher, hitting a teacher with a broomstick, disturbing on the 
school grounds by making a car backfire, and in other ways, refusing to 
go to another school when transferred, and letting the air out of the 
principal’s tires. One teacher said, “Abner needs a good taking down.” 
Another complained when a boy took a golf ball off his desk; and a 
principal, reporting two children as staying out of school, while taking 
some tablets and pencils with them, did not know that the father died 
recently, the mother had been in bed several months, one of the children 
had the tuberculosis, and the other child had no shoes. Martin took a 
book from the Carnegie Library and sold it to another student for 
forty-five cents. The principal told juvenile authorities, “I am through 
with that boy in this school.” For a later offense, “Martin really seemed 
to get a kick out of going to jail.” That was when a dealer bought a 
stolen electric drill from him, saying, “I'll sell it in D— for fear you stole 
it.” But fences often bought stolen goods from children in the area. 


Every one of these cases suggests a child, maladjusted, 
but in search of adjustment—and something to adjust to. 
Could the schools do more to help these children and to 
avoid such episodes? When should any school be “through 
with a child”? 

Many of the golf courses in the local area are built at 
public expense but supported by fees. As public institu- 
tions, they fit into an adult-centered recreational program 
which is characteristic of the city. In such a scheme there 
is less room for children than for the adults who complain 
when the children get in the way. In 26 instances golf 
attendants reported children for 


trespassing, crossing the golf course, swimming naked in the golf course 
lake, getting golf balls out of the lake, picking them up on the outside of 
the fence, stealing milk while caddying, petty stealing at a beer stand on 
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the Municipal Course, being suspected of stealing golf balls, fighting on 
the golf course, and shooting craps at the Country Club. Some boys who 
“had nothing to do” were arrested when they went to a golf course seeking 
for amusement. 


Proud of its parks, the city still leaves a number of them 
underdeveloped and undirected, or at least with insuffi- 
cient recreational supervision. 


Thirteen complaints against children came out of one park on the 
north side of town. There children fought, stole and tried to steal bicycles, 
cut holes between men and ladies’ toilets, loafed, hung out at nights, and 
fell afoul of Mr. Pouty, who, in one instance, let himself in for a panning 
for bawling out some boys because they whistled at a woman, although the 
woman paid no attention to them. When they finally hit this bystander, 
who had interfered, with a rock, he called a policeman. Sally ran around 
in this park with two men, one of whom was 65 years old. Having no 
other place to live, she was befriended by a kind lady who lived over the 
bath house. She was reported by a woman for “trying to seduce her twenty- 
year-old son.” In other parks, young boys sometimes “get drunk on 
Sunday,” steal play equipment locked up in boxes, whittle on benches, 
turn on the water, kick over surveyor’s stakes, attempt criminal assaults, 
and act discourteously to attendants. It was in a park that some boys dared 
to call the officer spoken of above by the epithet, “Pistol Pete.” 


“Pistol Pete” is a prominent character in the com- 
munity’s relations with its children. Without wit, humor, 
sympathy, insight, or comprehension in such situations, 
he is not one but many persons. 

Finally, we must consider that complex of institutions 
which we call the community. By parts it complains about 
children, but as a whole it does not cooperate in under- 
standing and helping them with their problems. In it, for 
example, is a full orphan, badly placed by a child welfare 
agency, kicked from pillar to post, and unwanted by any- 
body eight years after being placed. He comes into the 
juvenile court at the age of thirteen. The court is manned 
by earnest and sincere people, but it is understaffed, under- 
trained, overworked, and politically controlled. Moreover, 
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the community does not know how near the court is built 
to the point where the human stream flows over the dam; 
and the community has affiliated with the court no child- 
guidance clinic, no family-service agency, no detention 
home, no foster-home care for delinquents. Thus handi- 
capped, it can do no probation work, gets no cooperation 
from other agencies, and asks for none. It has committed 
from 250 to 400 children to jail annually for the last dozen 
years. Of our 1,500 cases, at least 494 spent time in the 
county jail. Our full orphan, unwanted by anyone, is 
committed to jail, that is, to the so-called “juvenile ward,” 
a euphemistic term for a cell just like the rest but monopo- 
lized by children from 5 to 17 years of age. Then he is sent 
to the “training school,” from which he graduates into the 
state prison. 

The community lacks proper facilities for the discovery 
of children in danger and for the prevention of delin- 
quency on their part. It has no positive program for the 
constructive personality development of those in danger. 
It improperly protects those in trouble when its peevish, 
irresponsible, sometimes criminal elements complain 
about them. Is it any wonder, then, that there is a high 
rate of commitments to the penal institutions of the state? 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF PLANNING 


BESSIE AVERNE McCLENAHAN 
The University of Southern California 


@ The sociology of planning involves the analysis of plan- 
ning procedures as they affect human association at its 
varying levels, such as cooperation and strife, leadership 
and followership. It takes into account the social institu- 
tions which furnish the cultural framework conditioning 
all of man’s activities and influencing his attitudes and 
values. Generally, the social sciences, such as economics or 
political science, revolve about particular institutions, 
e.g., means of getting a living and the functioning of gov- 
ernmental agencies. Sociology, however, deals with the 
basic social process — human interaction — expressed in 
competition, conflict, accommodation, and assimilation, 
and with the social products of that interaction, namely, 
culture on one hand and personality on the other. 

Sociology recognizes the value of the contributions to 
social planning of the various social sciences as well as 
those of other special and technical fields such as engineer- 
ing, geology, and architecture. At the same time, it should 
be noted that sociology in turn makes its contributions to 
the various disciplines and techniques as it analyzes the 
functioning of human society, the raison d’étre for all 
social planning. Sociology is concerned with the effects of 
planning upon human personality and upon the social 
habits of men, and with the social factors and forces that 
must be understood in order to develop planning on a 
realistic and workable basis. Various principles which 
sociology has established are significant for planning in 
any field. Some of them may be stated as follows. 

1. Personality based upon hereditarily determined 
capacities is largely, if not entirely, the result of the indi- 
vidual’s social experiences within the total cultural setting 
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of place and time. Therefore, both the methods and the 
contents of social plans need to be related to an under- 
standing of individual (but socially conditioned) drives 
and desires and the prevailing culture which has devel- 
oped as men have struggled to survive in a given environ- 
ment. 

2. Leadership (a process of influencing and of being 
influenced) emerges out of the association of two or more 
persons and establishes between them relationships of 
dominance and subordination. This social phenomenon 
is ever present in human groups, and its emotional and 
manipulative activities are factors which may promote 
or defeat a given social plan. 

3. Planning, individual or group, is purposeful or 
telic. From a sociological point of view social planning 
is deliberate. If it is scientifically sound, it is based upon 
research that presents a realistic and complete picture of 
the present as growing out of the past and as indicating 
possible trends in the future. Therefore, social planning 
will involve ameliorative, preventive, and constructive 
phases. 

4. Planning involves both a program and machinery 
to put the program into effect. Because social planning 
affects both group activity and individual personal func- 
tioning, in a democracy it implies participation by the 
persons who come within the scope of the plan and their 
consequent social growth through the educational expe- 
riences of study, observation, and sharing. 

5. Human beings are affected individually by what 
happens to other human beings. Fundamentally, interests 
are similar and personality is socialized as the individual 
participates in joint efforts to develop and conserve the 
capacities of himself and his fellows and to stimulate the 
practical acceptance of the responsibility of every person 
for every other person and their mutual well-being. 
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In summary, social planning may be defined as that 
planning which affects the activities and institutions of 
social groups and the functioning of human beings in re- 
lation to each other and thus ultimately tends to provide a 
mold for the shaping of personality through limiting or 
enlarging opportunities. It is immediately evident that 
social planning may be autocratic and dictatorial, or dem- 
ocratic and representative, or a combination of both. It 
may serve individual, self-centered purposes. On the other 
hand, it may promote constructive experiences for all and 
undertake to eliminate social injustices that thwart and 
frustrate individual activity. Every normal person does 
some planning for himself. This phase of planning is indi- 
vidual planning. Social planning may be distinguished in 
that it always involves groups of persons and centers in 
group activity, although, as already pointed out, in the 
long run social planning finds its final fruits in individual 
personality. It may be done by a few self-appointed indi- 
viduals in behalf of a group or by a group itself through 
the representatives of its own thinking. 

Since sociology is primarily concerned with human 
interaction and the social products of culture and person- 
ality which develop as men attempt to live an orderly and 
satisfying life, the sociology of planning centers about the 
discovery of principles and of methods to link individual 
social drives to group programs of socialization. Sociali- 
zation may be defined as 
the process whereby persons learn to behave dependably together but not 
necessarily alike in behalf of human welfare, and in so doing experience 
an increasing degree of social self-control, social responsibility, and bal- 
anced personality.! 

From a pragmatic standpoint, it may be assumed that 
man is real and that he lives in a real world; that he lives 
somewhere on the surface of the earth; and that he lives 


1E. S. Bogardus, Fundamentals of Social Psychology (Third edition; New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1942), p. 361. 
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in groups, beginning with the family. It is at once clear 
that, in his efforts to survive, man is involved in two types 
of conflict: (1) the struggle to live with his fellows in 
some degree of harmony and (2) the struggle to wrest 
from his environment the means to satisfy his survival 
needs. To the degree that the struggles are successful, to 
that degree are controls established in human association 
and over natural forces. It may be concluded that social 
planning becomes the effort to organize and to direct 
man’s dual struggle toward an increasing social good for 
all members of society. Planning itself, in the long run, 
is one form of social control. 

Because man is limited by time and space relations, he 
develops circles of association also bounded by time and 
space and all their attendant aspects, for example, by 
types of transportation and communication, by the charac- 
ter of the soil, by configuration of the terrain, by climate, 
by natural resources, by physical barriers, by nearness or 
farness of waterways, by nearness or farness of other 
human groups and their peaceful or warlike attitudes. 
Under fishing and hunting economies and in the days of 
nomadic living, man is still limited by available natural 
resources and tends to link himself to favored streams and 
forests, to water holes and pasture lands. Toward these 
geographical assets he develops feelings of possession, 
partly because he identifies his welfare with them and 
partly because he fee!s more secure in a known land. He 
resents intrusion or the attempt to pre-empt “his” grounds. 
As man learns to till the soil and reap a harvest, he settles 
down upon “his” land, and within its boundaries, which 
he marks out with increasing definiteness, he and his fel- 
lows create “forms” of association, both voluntary and 
legalistic, both informal and formal, relatively speaking. 
These were already well under way in early economies: 
witness the men’s lodges and the women’s close corpora- 
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tions, which tended to take on authoritarian quality and 
considerable formality. However, even more formal are 
the council of elders and the chieftaincy. 

And so today the planner must know the “forms” of 
association which everywhere confront him. In modern 
civilization the more informal types are the clubs and 
societies which men and women themselves organize on a 
voluntary basis to promote a common cause: chambers 
of commerce, country clubs, professional associations, 
women’s clubs, welfare agencies, patriotic societies, reli- 
gious organizations, boys’ and girls’ clubs, et cetera—the 
list is almost endless. All these voluntary groups function 
within the framework of the more formal legal agencies. 
Developing slowly and successively—village, town, and 
city—the “local” government emerged as the center of 
democracy. Modern governmental units in the United 
States include town, county, local state, and nation. Inter- 
national organization became an actuality in the League 
of Nations. The local governmental units have both re- 
sponsibilities and powers over specific territories with 
which the social planners must be familiar, especially 
since they are involved in the plans themselves, both as 
subjects and as possible administrators. 

Perhaps one of the most important recent trends, the 
understanding of which is vital to any successful social 
planning, is the constant activity type of pressure against 
legal territorial limits and the administrative crossing of 
these more or less arbitrary boundaries. For example, 
today any chamber of commerce recognizes that the 
local trade area is not coterminus with the legal bound- 
aries of the municipality but spills over to include all 
those persons living beyond its legal limits who utilize its 
services and facilities. Again, the blurring of territorial 
boundaries and the interrelated functioning of disjunctive 
agencies are illustrated in the case of the Federal Bank 
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System and the Social Security Board, which reach into 
the most remote rural, unincorporated area as well as into 
the municipality, the county, and the state. These are 
important facts for the social planner, since they condition 
the form, content, and functioning of any social plan. 

Another significant aspect of human ecology’ is the 
pattern of the great city as it breaks up into what may be 
designated “subcommunities,’ such as a service center 
which includes the people of the near-by residential area 
who use the local facilities. These subcommunities tend to 
spring up where main traffic lanes cross. They are not 
self-sufficient, but are parts of the larger governmental 
unit of the municipality. However, the social conditions 
within each of these subcommunities—health, housing, de- 
linquency, obedience to law—give to each of them a cer- 
tain character and result in distinctions of desirable or 
undesirable status. Any city planner needs to understand 
these local variations before any adequate city master plan 
can be laid out. 

Associations within any area are reflections of two proc- 
esses in constant operation—centralization and decentrali- 
zation. Interests focus, scatter, and focus again in terms of 
the immediate needs and future purposes, governmental, 
social, and economic; in terms of personal goals and of 
individual and group activities. All are conditioned by 
the varieties of transportation and communication that 
make contacts easy and rapid, or difficult and slow. 

Another aspect of social living that is the concern of 
the social planner is the changes urbanization has wrought 
in the social relationships of those persons living in close 
proximity to each other. In the early days of this country 
the neighborhood had vivid meaning and the neighbor 
was the person of kindly offices. Relationships among 


2 Human ecology is “the study of the nature and effects of the time and spatial 
relationships of people and of the changes in these relationships,” from E. S. 
Bogardus, Sociology (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941), pp. 25-26. 
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people were defined and controlled in the local mores and 
enforced by public opinion and gossip. Neighbors visited 
one another, participated in common religious and other 
local activities, shared in good fortune and in bad fortune. 
They were socially dependent upon one another. Today, 
within the urban pattern, the neighbor tends to become the 
“nigh-dweller”; and the “good” neighbor is frequently 
defined as “the person who lets us alone and minds his own 
business.” Friends and associates are sought in terms of 
common interests and are found wherever time and trans- 
portation permit. As a consequence, associational func- 
tioning develops more or less independently of the terri- 
torial neighborhood of residence. 

This social phenomenon which the writer has called 
“the communality,’* that is, an interest or activity circle, 
presents one of the factors adverse to the attempt to stimu- 
late and revive neighborhood organization or attitudes of 
community mindedness. As a result, the planner, as he 
seeks community support of a city master plan, faces the 
double problem of how to arouse the individual citizen’s 
interest in and responsibility for the local community and 
also how to design the residential areas, especially whether 
or not to lay out “neighborhoods” when the interests and 
activities of citizens tend to turn far afield from the home 
base, and so threaten to nullify any such plan of neighbor- 
hood units and unity. 

Another aspect of human ecology is evident in the fact 
that social problems are no respecters of legal boundaries. 
The floods of the Tennessee River and the related erosion 
of the soil become the concern of all bordering states, and 
the Tennessee River Valley becomes a region of parts of 
seven states. While the local state and county governments 
in this region continue to function, a new legal agency, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, has been created by the fed- 


3B. A. McClenahan, The Changing Urban Neighborhood (Los Angeles: The 
University of Southern California Press, 1929), Chapter VI. 
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eral government and is made answerable directly to the 
President and eventually to Congress. It is set up to deal 
with joint problems and joint welfare that spread across 
official, legal boundaries, and transcend the jurisdiction of 
the local legal agencies. Cooperative effort and the frank 
recognition of common interests linked in an official and 
locally detached agency alone seem adequate to control 
the situation. 

It is clear that the social planner will find it advisable 
to know not only the nature of the area in which he is at 
work and its legal and administrative setup but also its 
relation to other adjacent areas with which it may form a 
region, and also the attitudes of the people within the 
region toward one another and toward their respective 
social institutions. The situation may demand the creation 
of new and untried types of agencies and social experi- 
mentation to explore new reaches of human cooperation 
and achievement. 

Underlying and pervading the entire scope of planning 
is human personality, without which planning would have 
neither meaning nor goal. Planners appreciate the value 
of understanding something of the origins, drives, and 
levels of functioning of personality in order that plans 
may be soundly based and adequately administered. Per- 
sonality is individually unique and, at the same time, uni- 
versal. Sociology has made it clear that every human being 
develops a pattern of personality whose possibilities have 
origins in heredity but whose organization and activity 
are the results of his responses to environmental stimuli— 
geographic, cultural, and associational. 

Concretely, planning involves such practical methods as 
design and layout, survey and research techniques, and 
community organization. Social planning carries beyond 
even the realization of a beautiful picture of a master plan 
for a community to such organization of social institutions 
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as will stimulate the release of human energies and capaci- 
ties to serve human welfare. In a democracy such plans 
normally come from the people themselves; the people 
share in their making and participate in their administra- 
tion. The expert in planning—the engineer, the architect, 
the political scientist, the legislator, the administrator, the 
economist, the physician, the educator, the official, the 
geographer, the sociologist—functions as a civil servant 
and as a fellow citizen in a supreme cooperative under- 
taking. 

The sociology of planning, therefore, stresses the fact 
that, if master plans, skillfully drawn as they may be, come 
only from the top, if they are superimposed upon even a 
willing people, they may fail of their ultimate goal—the 
stimulating of people to improve their own situation—and 
in the long run, even though the plan may be ideally desir- 
able, may even defeat the democratic process. An illustra- 
tion may be offered in the following true story. 

In a certain large city, which shall be nameless, an 
excellently planned housing project gave shelter to 260 
families. As it was staffed, management made all decisions, 
although there was a form of tenant organization. Eventu- 
ally conflict developed between the tenants and manage- 
ment, and finally the manager was removed. The tenant 
council was a self-perpetuating group of approximately 
ten tenants who became smug over what they considered 
their successful effort to get rid of the manager. 

The tenant council is not representative; it has not been 
elected by the tenants; it has no constitution; it does not 
encourage tenant participation; it has no constructive 
program. It is a sort of dictator-tenant group that operates 
on a conflict level with management. It has not as yet fully 
accepted the new manager. It has carried on no educa- 
tional program to stimulate pride in the project and high 
standards of individual residence upkeep. About fourteen 
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months after occupancy of the project, management spent 
over $1,000 to fumigate the apartments to remove vermin. 
Within a month, one of the tenants complained that the 
obnoxious insects had again invaded her apartment, and 
asked what management was going to do about it. 

It is evident that, if a tenant has had a housing expe- 
rience of slum-dwelling with vermin accepted as a usual 
phenomenon, if there has not been developed by that 
person a pattern of cleanliness along with a sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility to maintain that pattern, then that 
tenant will tend to continue the old pattern even in a new, 
fresh, clean apartment unless another pattern is presented 
as both desirable and attainable, clearly an educational 
process. Yet when a new manager undertakes to stimulate 
the tenant council to draw up a constitution and thus pro- 
vide the machinery for a more democratic organization 
and a possible constructive program of tenant social and 
educational activity, he is confronted with the fact that 
the Housing Authority, which employs him, has a “model 
constitution” which requires the incorporation of certain 
conditions in any tenant-inspired constitution. In this 
instance it would seem that bureaucratic planning may be- 
come autocratic and so may defeat the social purposes of 
tenant participation and democratic cooperation between 
management and tenants. 

The social planner is faced with many practical prob- 
lems such as the following. How utilize resources— 
human, cultural, and natural—for human well-being? 
How surmount obstacles of shortsighted and fearful 
interests? How improve human relationships? How bring 
about greater satisfactions in the expanding of human per- 
sonality? What shall be the scope of planning? 

The scope of planning may be defined in a variety of 
ways: (1) in terms of the persons and groups affected, 
such as individuals, families, communities; (2) in terms 
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of the territory to be covered—local area or region, or 
nation, or the world—and its natural advantages and dis- 
advantages; (3) in terms of areas of activity and interest 
such as health or recreation; (4) in terms of problems 
such as delinquency and crime and poverty; (5) in terms 
of agencies or institutions such as industry, education, gov- 
ernment; and (6) in terms of all of them combined. It 
should be noted that planning in any field inevitably in- 
volves all the fields if planning is complete. 

Procedure in planning involves a series of related steps 
which always begins with (1) an awareness of the need for 
planning. Then follow: (2) research to discover the 
present facts—geographical, social, economic, govern- 
mental—which provide knowledge concerning the present 
situation within the unit (population or territory or both) 
for which the plan is to be made; (3) a study of the histor- 
ical background and the various factors which have led 
to the present; (4) an evaluation of possible plans in the 
light of defined assets and liabilities; (5) the choice of 
plan; (6) the laying out of both program and machinery 
to carry out the particular plan decided upon as best fitted 
to the situation; (7) the acceptance of the plan by the 
people affected in its scope; (8) action in carrying it out; 
(9) re-evaluation of the social situation and of the results 
of the plan after it has been put into operation; (10) re- 
vision of the plan, with the same sequence beginning with 
the second step of research as changes occur and are ob- 
served. 

By the sociologist social planning is thus seen to be a 
continuing process of related steps and procedures. It is 
linked in realistic fashion to the total situation as it exists 
in a given territorial and population unit. It takes into 
account the attitudes of the citizens and is developed in 
accordance with the democratic process of research, dis- 
cussion, criticism, the development of public opinion, the 
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use of experts, and the decision of the electors. Because 
of ever-present social change, no plan, even a master plan, 
may be regarded as final. Any adequate plan in a demo- 
cratic country provides leeway for individual differences 
and is developed in relation to the good of the whole 
people in the entire nation. Eventually it does not stop on 
the national level but reaches out into the promotion of 
international good will and cooperation. 








MILITARIZATION AS A RESEARCH FIELD 


LEONARD BLOOM 
University of California at Los Angeles 


@ The singularly small attention that American sociolo- 
gists have paid to military life proper should be a source 
of some wonder and more concern. There has been much 
solid work on a wide variety of “impact” problems of the 
war in which the focus has been on the adaptive events of 
predominantly civilian configurations. This is all to the 
good. It is safe to say, even at this early date, that sociologi- 
cal documentation of what this war has done to our civilian 
society will be a valuable contribution to our understand- 
ing of a wide range of topics." With energy and dispatch, 
sociologists have accepted the opportunity and obligation 
to fill in many of the gaps in our knowledge. This time it 
seems we have not failed to load the boat with empirical 
cargo. The signs are hopeful that we shall use the cargo for 
inductive analysis. 

On the other hand, from all indications military life as 
such has not gained the study it deserves. Even the provoc- 
ative article by Lindesmith’ does not bother to point this 
out. His stress is on the societal aspects of militarism rather 
than on the social processes which I have denominated 
militarization. To be sure, he does indicate certain status 
problems which are of prime significance but from a 
largely structural point of view. 

The crucial question is: Are we going to gain from this 
war a systematic anaiysis of the processes of becoming a 
soldier in our culture? Here is an opportunity to secure 
samples of unassailable adequacy depicting the processes 


1 See, for example, the items noted in H. J. Locke, “Family Behavior in War- 
time,”’ Sociology and Social Research, 27:277, March-April, 1943. 


2 Alfred R. Lindesmith, “Need for a Sociology of Militarism,” Sociology and 
Social Research, 27:190-99, January-February, 1943. 
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of socialization as they operate when individuals from a 
highly randomized sample of the population integrate 
themselves into the closed system which we call the Army. 
We should be able to learn what aspects of civilian life 
most readily segmentalize, that is, become detached and 
persist in the military system. We should discover what 
aspects of the civilian culture are assimilable readily into 
the military configuration and what aspects are assimilable 
with limited modifications. At the other end of the scale, 
we need to know the aspects of civilian life which either 
are antimilitary in form or are incompatible but not neces- 
sarily in conflict with military life. 

To put these questions in their necessary methodological 
framework, I have suggested the term militarization. It is 
meant to connote the ideological implications of milita- 
rism only insofar as they enter into the process. The reader 
will recognize my general orientation and indebtedness 
to the concept of socialization, of which this is merely a 
subdivision. More immediately acknowledgment should 
be made to Clemmer’s use of prisonization.® “Prisoniza- 
tion [is] the taking on... of the folkways, mores, customs, 
and general culture of the penitentiary.”* Militarization 
is meant to indicate for the processes of adjustment and 
integration into the Army what prisonization signifies for 
prison life. 

The experimental perfection of this question has long 
since occurred to the reader. Army life affords a variety of 
subtype situations which are consistent, constant, and 
stable enough to provide a satisfactory number of internal 
controls. Then we have the more broadly contrasting set 
of type situations represented in the naval and aviation 
branches which affords opportunity for still further con- 
trols. No facile analogous terminology seems to appear 


3 Donald E. Clemmer, The Prison Community (Boston: Christopher Publishing 
House, 1940), especially pp. 298-304. 


4 Ibid., p. 299. 
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for the processes of becoming a sailor or an aviator, and 
rather than be saddled with terms like aeration and naval- 
ization we should leave well enough alone. 

To return to Clemmer’s analysis, we note that the degree 
of prisonization is enhanced by (1) along sentence, (2) an 
unstable but autoplastic® personality, (3) few extraprison 
relationships, (4) ‘“‘a readiness and a capacity for integra- 
tion into a prison-primary group,” (5) a blind acceptance 
of the prison culture, (6) a chance placement with prison- 
ized persons, and (7) a willingness to engage in gambling 
and abnormal sex behavior.® If we went no further in 
elaboration of a testable hypothesis than this formulation, 
we should have an exceedingly interesting set of questions. 
It might be quite fruitful to accept as one main point of 
departure the comparison of the two systems, both of 
which have so many “closed” features. The use of a control 
group of former prisoners should provide a fairly direct 
answer to this subproblem. A priori, there is no reason to 
believe that ex-prisoners would not adjust quite adequately 
to military life. To the extent that the closed-system . »a- 
tures are found to comprise analogous ce “g-ations, 
transition from civilian-prison to mi. ’ ~~ 
expected to be less traumatic than from onuinary ci’ 
to military life. 

Although there is no point in attempting to exhaust the 
range of working hypotheses, a few others deriving more 
directly from the military situation may be noted. A most 
obvious and workable one is the comparison of the extent 
of correlation between various forms of civilian status and 
military rank. In this connection a provocative slant is the 
split-status system in the Army. In terms of many kinds 
of rewards the top sergeant is more advantageously placed 
than the second lieutenant. The sergeant is at the top of his 


5 For the usage of this convenient term see Willard Waller, The Family (New 
York: Dryden Press, 1938), pp. 430 ff. 


6 Clemmer, of. cit., pp. 301-2. 
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status system, whereas the second lieutenant is the buck 
private of commissioned officers. If this evaluation is cor- 
rect, a neat measure of aspiration level and role definition 
may be had by an analysis of the general sociological char- 
acteristics of persons refusing opportunity to attend the 
Officers’ Candidate School.This may suggest to what 
extent the individual is defining his military role in terms 
of a civilian mirror-image. The persistence of other forms 
of civilian status definitions, such as that of minority 
groups, would be appropriate here. Another fruitful prob- 
lem is the question of the frequency and periodicity of the 
various kinds of revelous behavior in reference to the indi- 
vidual’s length of service, proximity to danger, and degree 
of militarization. The contrast between the situation of 
field maneuvers and relatively formal garrison life should 
throw light on a number of problems. Still another side- 
problem is the one of differential enlistments of chaplains 
of various religious derivations, especially in reference to 
“sectarian” groups. The crux of the whole matter, of 
course, would involve a delineation of military culture, 
especially those items of a nonofficial character, and of the 
ways in which the individual comes to belong to the cul- 
ture. It would be interesting to learn whether the degree of 
militarization can be measured by the forms of aggression, 
symbolic and otherwise, manifested by the soldier in his 
relations with members of the other services and civilians 
of various types. Finally, insight into the processes of 
militarization should yield insight into the (partly in- 
verted) processes of resocialization to civil life. 

That there are more than enough problems and hypoth- 
eses is clear, but the matter of sources of data is less reas- 
suring. Thus far, the bulk of the material which has been 
published that throws light on the questions in which we 
are interested is the product of laymen. There is no excuse 
for academic snobbishness on this score, for some of the 
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writings are so clearly statements of high validity, vivid 
insight, and absolute integrity that they deserve thorough 
analysis. Popular writings like Ernie Pyle’s column and 
The Army Life by E. J. Kahn are first-rate sociological 
documents, however much the authors would regret it. 
Such works do not answer the full range of questions that 
ought to concern us as sociologists, because very simply 
they do not ask the questions, and scientists are known by 
the questions they ask. After the war we are not going to 
be able to describe the processes of militarization from any 
kind of perusal of literary works, although, of course, a 
number of novels from the last war are eminently usable’ 
and there will be more from this war.*® 

Because sociologists are inveterate accumulators, any 
number of us no doubt have more or less formal files of 
letters from our ex-students now in the armed forces. If 
we are more aggressive and systematic, we have begged, 
borrowed, and purloined the letters of unsuspecting 
soldiers that were written to our easily intimidated students 
and cooperative friends. I would be the last to contend 
that these are unsuitable sociological materials. It is quite 
within the realm of possibility that they would afford 
meaningful contributions to the questions we have posed. 
A compilation of readings carefully arranged to illustrate 
central problems would approach the inductive, provided 
the social context was not too self-conscious, overtly 
academic, and perverted by the teacher-pupil relationship. 

An article that tentatively approaches this particular 
source is a study by the Reverend Cuber.® He is aware of 

7 See, for example, Henri Barbusse, Under Fire (New York: Dutton, 1917); 
Erich Remarque, A// Quiet on the Western Front (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 
1929) and The Road Back (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1931) ; Jules Romains, 
Verdun (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1939) ; and Arnold Zweig, Education before 
Verdun (New York: Viking Press, 1936). 

8 See Stanley Edgar Hyman, “The Soldier as Writer,” New Republic, 108 :354- 
56, March 15, 1943. 


® John F. Cuber, “Adjustment of College Men to Military Life,” Sociolagy and 
Social Research, 27 :267-76, March-April, 1943. 
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the limitations of his data, for he points out in his intro- 

ductory paragraphs that he is abstracting “ideal-typical” 

instances “which from informal observation appear to 
‘ have significant frequency.” His completely class theoret- 
ical abstractions are drawn from “fragmentary case rec- 
ords(partly autobiographical—letters, diaries, clinical tes- 
timony—and partly direct observation of behavior) ...”*° 
We are not told whether the “direct” observation men- 
(| tioned was of the participant-observer variety and what 
. kind of clinic was the scene of the clinical testimony. Un- 
fortunately, it is never clear from what data source or 
| combination of sources his interpretations are drawn; and 
the requirement of presenting the basic sociological char- 
acteristics of the diarists, correspondents, or clients is not 
satisfied. In order to pursue such interpretations, however 
qualified, we need to know much more than that the sub- 
| jects were college men. 

Without rejecting, then, the potential usefulness of sec- 
ondary documentation, we should look further to discover 
the best possible sources. These, of course, are the mem- 
bers of the profession who are actually in service. To the 
extent that their tasks are atypical, as so many of them 
are, they may be able to throw less light on the problems. 
Mostly it is to the younger men who did not automatically 
gain status designations that we must turn. The considera- 
tions suggested above no doubt have long since occurred 
to them, but perhaps this will serve as a reminder that, 
when the serious tasks are done, they have the frivolous 
occupation of sociologist to return to. For sociology the 
most valuable thing beyond themselves that they can bring 
back is a definitive analysis gained from participant obser- 
vation of the process of militarization. 
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10 Jbid., p. 267. 





RECREATION AND MORALE 


SAMUEL HAIG JAMESON 
University of Oregon 


@ Whether we like it or not, since the admonition to 
Adam to earn his livelihood by the sweat of his brow, his 
descendants, engaged in the struggle for existence, have 
been going him one better: they earn by the tears of their 
eyes and the sweat of their entire body. Hunting, fishing, 
agriculture, commerce, industry, finance, and fighting 
offer means of subsistence to many. Such necessary activi- 
ties have created a toiling world. Men of every color, 
creed, and clime toil now with a singleness of aim: to win 
the war. Whether friend or foe, to the front aggressively 
they go in order either to maintain their present status or 
to gain a more desirable one. 

Although aggression in tine of peace is odious, war 
makes it admirable. Not only the gallant soldiers on the 
fighting line but the civilians on the home front inflate 
their ego through manifold exhibitionistic aggressiveness. 
While the soldiers march on through muddy marshes, we 
rush to the farms and factories with the hope of downing 
our adversaries. We toil, labor, and work in order to win. 
Although at times the temperature of our will to win rises 
to unprecedented heights, we leave it to our fighting men 
to indulge in unrestrained belligerency, maybe brutality 
in good measure, to gore Goering and Goebbels, tar and 
tatter Tojo, mince Mussolini, hound Hirohito, and hang 
Hitler. Harmless, law-abiding, good-neighborly people as 
we are, gloating over blood-curdling accounts coming 
from the front only partially gratifies our touchy emotions. 
As civil civilians, we go to an amusement park and knock 
the Hitler-Mussolini-Tojo trio’s blocks off with a baseball. 
While we are sitting on velyet at a picture show, the scena- 
rist supplies all we craved for, but did not have the ingenu- 
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ity to conceive, in ridiculing our common enemies. Thanks 
to publishers, feature articles by correspondents describe 
conditions vividly at the war front. Radio announcers 
re-enact episodes realistically to our satisfaction. Thus we 
hear, read about, and even see deeds, but only act symboli- 
cally; and our temperature drops down and down and 
down. We get our gratification in the winning of the war 
vicariously. The spirit of the caveman and the cavewoman 
in us has asserted aggression via fantasy, substitution, and 
make-believe. 

It is common knowledge that, in our determination to 
win the war, inevitable pathological reactions emerge 
from anxieties. Some shake from fear of personal safety; 
others shiver from loss of material possessions; parents, 
wives, relatives, and friends quiver at the prospect of “bad 
news’; the taxpayer is alarmed at the mounting cost of 
the war; the industrialists and the financiers flutter at the 
fleeting prospect of profiteering; the churchman is ap- 
palled by the sneaking foreign isms; you and I get the 
chills from the rationing of canned goods, gasoline, and 
tires. During this crisis too many burdened, broken, and 
battered families sow the seeds of perturbed and perfo- 
rated minds. Fears followed by a feeling of futility slide 
into the slush of resentment and hatred, which is a sure 
sign that we are losing our aggressiveness against the 
enemy and the threat of danger. That we are suffering 
from a collective schizophrenia is apparent. We are 
suspicious of everybody, particularly of our enemies. Sus- 
picious of our leaders? Read or listen to the carping com- 
ments in and outside Congress. Suspicious of our allies? 
The anti-British sentiment is so succulent that even an 
Anthony Eden may not be able to stop its springtime flow. 
As for our suspicions of Russia’s heroic achievements and 
her possible sinister influence at the Peace Conference, 
there seems to be no limit to fantasies. We hate them all 
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because we like them; we like them—oh, well, why should 
we bring that up?—because we love ourselves. We want 
to make them in our own image. It is a projection of our 
ethnocentric beliefs. Such situations jar and jolt us. 

To soothe the jangled war nerves of the public is not an 
easy matter. [he prospect of a prolonged war makes the 
task still harder. Ever-resounding martial songs and 
slogans neither salve splintered personalities nor win the 
war. We may meet propaganda by counterpropaganda, 
the enemy’s diabolic hatred of the democratic way of life 
with demagogic attack on the Nazi-Fascist ideologies. 
Endeavors like these do not reconstruct, rehabilitate, re- 
make, or refresh; nor do they add to that total happiness 
and more abundant life for all so repeatedly broadcast as 
the war aims by the Atlantic Charterites. What we need 
after the war may be a one-cent cigar, but what the world 
needs now is a sense of humor to laugh things off lest the 
ever-increasing war tensions transmute themselves into the 
over-extending tentacles of permanent hatred. And we 
cannot laugh things off unless we take the whole situation 
as a play activity, as a game, not with an idea of dom- 
inating or liquidating the competitor, but as a serious job, 
playing it according to the rules of the game and getting 
a real emotional wallop for having done the job well. 
Then this war may turn into a recreative enterprise. If we 
play the war game now, it will be possible to produce 
more for the prosecution of this war; and, after the victory 
bell rings, the habit of playing the peace game will suffer 
fewer setbacks. 

Play, leisure, recreation are no longer ornaments worn 
only by the conspicuous consumers; they constitute funda- 
mentals for the maintenance of personal and collective 
morale in general. From the negative standpoint, morale 
means the avoidance of pathological emotional reactions 
to the threat of danger and the cost of the sacrifices neces- 
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sary. In its positive sense, national morale implies the 
maintenance of optimism, courage, loyalty to the cause 
espoused, cheerful sacrifice of personal interests for the 
realization of the aims of the nation. Looking at the prob- 
lem squarely, national morale cannot be maintained with- 
out personal morale. If the citizens individually resort to 
passivity by expecting patronage after the war for the 
supine obedience to the government in time of crisis, woe 
unto that nation! The thrill of working together in a com- 
mon cause offers just as great satisfaction as the kick 
people get from fighting together. Why do soldiers 
march? Why do sailors sing? Why do crowds cheer? 
Why do churchmen chant? Why do workers toil? Because 
they are expressing the will for collective achievement 
through personal participation. 

Today morale building throughout the country is 
hitched to a production “speed up” program. This is as 
it should be. Puritanic and pioneering predecessors of 
ours idealized the speeding up of work habits in their 
day. There were trees to fell, stones to cut, canals to dig, 
buildings to erect, lands to cultivate, communication 
systems to install, Indians to subdue, and souls to save. 
Except for the last, all efforts were related to the muscles 
and the sinews. Neither parasitic pauperism nor passi- 
vist phobias could be condoned. Everybody worked, and 
worked hard, to make the future life of posterity safer 
than that which the Mayflowerites had found. Children 
even before their teens pulled weeds, fed the pigs, herded 
the cattle, hoed the corn, and helped in the harvesting of 
the crops. Life was really work of one brand on six days 
of the week and work of another brand on the seventh 
day, for no one rested on Sundays; yet no one asked for 
time and a half or double time! Individually and collec- 
tively, this work-habit pattern has been imposed as a herit- 
age on our generation. 
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Traditionally we are work minded. Our age, however, 
shows a growing rebellion against continuous work, hard 
work, menial work—work of any sort to which there is 
no joyful accompaniment. With a Rousseauan romanti- 
cism, children are presented with a new Bill of Rights of 
continued play and freedom from the drudgery of toil; 
even laws are passed to guarantee their liberties. The 
adolescents, habituated to play and recreation, extend 
their childhood “rights” into postadolescent periods. Re- 
ligious and philanthropic sentiments, buttressed by gov- 
ermental paternalism, obviate the fear of starvation for 
those who refuse to work. Consequently, against the fear 
of overwork with the wear and tear experienced by our 
predecessors, we have entered into an era of glorified 
worship of recreation, play, leisure, and loafing. In spite 
of OPM’s appeals for more work, absenteeism has become 
a real threat. It is a kind of subtle sit-down strike. That a 
joy complex pervades the social atmosphere is apparent. 
In the face of urgent increased production, if we really 
want to speed up work, it is imperative to slow down our 
pace of living when not working. 

The fundamental fact that the intensified system of 
struggle for existence has forced people into the factories 
and the shops must never be forgotten. No longer does 
the erstwhile worker earn his livelihood out in the open; 
the open-air market place now has a roof; commerce and 
industry alike have herded the independent workers to- 
gether within colossal buildings. The pioneers worked 
indoors with joy on Sundays, having been outdoors for 
six days; we rush outdoors on Sunday and flock indoors 
during the rest of the week. The effect of this change in 
social behavior has intensified the significance of the out- 
side in this present crisis. Unquestionably the indoorism 
imposed by our culture violates man’s biological nature. 
Because of the urge for outdoorism many of the activities 
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indulged in tip over toward overexertions and exercises 
which impede the productive capacity of the individual 
worker. Hence, at least theoretically, whether in the em- 
ployer or the employee category, some slowing down of 
the pace outside of work periods should have a salutary 
effect on the speeding up of collective production for war 


purposes. 








DEMOCRACY AND INTERNATIONALISM 


CARL D. WELLS* 
The George Washington University 


@ Democracy in the Western world began its long period 
of development at the time of the breakdown of the Holy 
Roman Empire. It was partially the development of local 
spirit and the recognition of national unity that caused the 
collapse of the structure of the loosely united Empire. The 
nationalist no longer was a vassal but a citizen. 

With the idea of citizenship was born the ideal of the 
rights of the citizen. In England the barons early forced 
King John to grant them the Magna Carta, which has 
stood out ever since as a milestone in realizing a fuller 
participation in government. Cromwell’s attainment of 
the Bill of Rights completed the destruction of absolutism 
in Britain. As is pointed out by Mason Tolman in a paper 
on the nature of the state, 


With the growth of economic power outside the crown came a desire 
for freedom which tended to break up the nationalistic economics of Mer- 
cantilism, and made for a more liberal allowance of citizen participation 
in politics. Mercantilism was particularly resented by the colonies which 
later became the United States. Almost self-governing, these colonies 
resented the system which used their raw materials to enrich the mother 
country. Revolution, and the establishment of free government which 
would allow for the economic growth of America, together with the 
growth of American nationalism need only to be mentioned. 


Associated with the above-mentioned development 
toward democracy were such epoch-making events as the 
invention of printing and the resultant diffusion of basic 
necessities for democratic development, but which for 

* This paper is published posthumously (the death of the author occurred in 
August, 1943). It was taken from a manuscript for a book on Social Control. Its 


publication is sponsored by Alpha Kappa Delta, sociology honor society, The 
University of Southern California. 
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lack of space will not be detailed at this point. Suffice it 
to say that democracy was based upon both a set of histor- 
ical incidents and a development of social conditions. 

The most disquieting situation faced by the exponents 
of democracy is the recent, almost sudden tendency of the 
state to turn about from what seemed a long-time trend 
toward democracy and head directly for paternalism. 
The tempo of this shift has increased over the last few 
years until at the present time many fear it will become a 
rout for democracy. The tendency of the paternalistic 
state to dominate the other elements of a culture system 
increases the danger for democracy. 

What is back of this untoward drift in statecraft? Is it 
possible that new forces are at work which will ultimately 
overcome the democratizing forces that have brought us 
thus far? It is premature to attempt an answer to these 
deep questions. History is being made so rapidly in our 
day that it is impossible to obtain a clear perspective of 
what is happening. 

It would appear, however, that the vast forces which 
have produced the democratic trend are still in existence 
and bid fair to remain. Printing, photography, radio, tele- 
phone, and telegraph are media of communication; the 
automobile, steamship, airplane are media of transporta- 
tion. Other inventions might be added which tend to draw 
the world closer together and make necessary a world 
community, and at the same time are forces of the diffu- 
sion of knowledge which make natural a development 
toward democracy. 

The very rapidity of this democratic trend, it would 
seem, has set in motion forces which must temporarily— 
and perhaps permanently—reverse its direction. It has 
been previously noted that democracy must find a soil in 
which peace and orderliness prevail before it can take root 
and grow. But modern social change has developed to 
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such uncontrolled pitch that disorganization has taken 
deep root. The old familiar landmarks in institutional 
forms have been dimmed or have disappeared. The new 
order has not yet taken shape. In the dark period between, 
the whole world has been gripped with uncertainty, inse- 
curity, and fear. Economic disorganization has resulted 
in unemployment and a general weakening of economic 
institutions. Political disorganization has resulted in great 
cultural displacement, in territory-grabbing, in wars with 
their greatly damaging effect upon democracy. It is note- 
worthy that the centers in which dictatorships have 
thrived most are countries in which these political and 
social disorders have been most prevalent. 

If the theory that has just been projected is sound, then 
the possibility of a continuance of the interrupted demo- 
cratic trend will be bound up with the possibility of re- 
ducing the tempo of cultural change to the point where 
normalcy may be regained and the cultural machinery 
may become standardized and accepted for democratic 
functioning. It would seem that the very breadth of pop- 
ular interest in international affairs would indicate that 
the roots of democracy already lie near the surface await- 
ing a more clement social climate for their springtime. 

Much of the material already discussed applies equally 
to international relations. A few points stand out, however, 
that particularly affect international relations. 

In the first place, present international chaos is trace- 
able to an attempt to use in a changed world order a set 
of antiquated machinery that was created for a period of 
relative isolation between nations. This isolation no longer 
exists. In like manner, the old secret diplomacy that fitted 
the paternalistic methods of the old order is no longer 
appropriate. 

In the second place, there exists in the “family” of 
nations at present a great variety of systems of government, 
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each with its scale of values and its mores of international 
relations. The situation is not unlike that of a group of 
100 men finding themselves suddenly cast upon a desert 
island in which they must live in great intimacy. Each man 
speaks a different language; each has a set of mores and a 
group of habits that conflict with those of his neighbors. 
It is next to impossible to come to a set of common terms 
to carry on life together. 

In the third place, in addition to the antiquated ma- 
chinery and the divergent systems of government, there is 
the added necessity of living in ever-increasing psycho- 
logical and social nearness in the face of the continued 
handicaps of the barriers of language, customs, and 
ideology. If Hitler’s parents could have foreseen his pres- 
ent dilemma, they might conceivably have had him 
instructed in the English language. This dilemma, like 
other cultural difficulties, is the result of the development 
of unforeseen difficulties in cultural contact on an inter- 
national basis. 

Until recent times international machinery was formed 
on the basis of complete sovereignty of all independent 
states, with a natural enmity and a potential state of con- 
flict being the rule. In the natural isolation of sovereign 
states each held itself aloof from the rest. The usual oc- 
currence when contacts were set up was conflict. And 
where constant association was necessary, a war settled the 
question of which nation should dominate the other. When 
this domination was accomplished, the strong nation ruled 
the weak in a paternalistic fashion. 

The present international scene reveals a great number 
of free, independent, and sovereign powers living side by 
side. This situation calls for a kind of international demo- 
cratic machinery to rule them. Until such is created, chaos 
exists and a constant threat is present that some state or 
coalition of states will attempt to conquer all the rest and 
divide the spoils. 
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Many attempts have been made to set up machinery to 
create orderly relations on a democratic pattern. The 
most significant attempt was the League of Nations. Its 
futility in the present world crisis is due to the fact that 
it assumed an idealistic democratic situation that did not 
exist. So great was the fear that it would fall into the evils 
of paternalism that it was left wide open for the misuse of 
paternal forces. The assumption that public opinion of 
the world was of such a nature that such desecration would 
not be tolerated was proved false by the events of recent 
years. Whether the inventive ability of international 
statesmen can meet the challenge of creating a kind of 
international machinery that will not destroy the basis of 
democracy and at the same time will curb the ruthlessness 
of international outlaws remains to be seen. In the mean- 
time, we witness a critical stage in the development of 
international diplomacy. If the present problem is solved, 
all indications point toward the rapid maturation of demo- 
cratic international machinery. 



































COOPERATIVES AND CUTOVER LANDS 
IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST' 


JOE J. KING 
Chief, Regional Group Services Section, 
Farm Security Administration, Region XI 


@ New land development promises to play an important 
part in helping the people of the world to achieve free- 
dom from want. The recent United Nations Conference on 
Food and Agriculture, among several other things, 
focused sharp attention on this subject of new land devel- 
opment.” The conference emphasized the significance of 
food, not only in the speedy prosecution of the war but 
also in the successful long-time winning of the peace. Not 
enough food is being produced, the conference delegates 
suggested, as long as some people are suffering from want. 
The world need is for a well-planned abundance of nutri- 
tious food. One of the methods to achieve this abundance 
is to develop new farm lands, capable of efficiently pro- 
ducing the right kinds of food. 

Nowhere else in the United States is this particular 
subjec. of more importance than in the Pacific Northwest, 
where an inventory of new land development possibilities 
reveals about 8,600,000 acres* of varying merit. Not only 
does this region contain the undeveloped Columbia Basin 

1 Prepared for presentation at the conference on “Small Farmers in the War,” 


Portland, Oregon, September 20, 1943. Acknowledgment is made to Wilbur Staats 
and Loyal Saum for helpful criticisms. 

2 United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture, Hot Springs, Virginia, 
May 18 through June 3, 1943. See recommendation XXI, “Development and Settle- 
ment of Land for Food Production,” in the Text of the Declaration and Recom- 
mendations Approved by the Conference. In passing, it is worthy to note that the 
conference in recommendation XVII, “Cooperative Movements,” gave strong sup- 
port to both consumer and producer cooperative activities in rural areas. 


3 Economic Atlas of the Pacific Northwest, second edition, The Northwest 
Regional Council, Portland, Oregon, 1942. See particularly the article by H. E. 
Selby, “Crop Land,” on p. 26. Pacific Northwest Development in Perspective, 
Pacific Northwest Regional Planning Commission, National Resources Planning 
Board, Region 9, Portland, Oregon, 1943. 
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with its thrilling opportunities for new settlement,‘ but it 
also contains about | ,000,000 acres of fertile “stump land” 
suitable for clearing.® 

Farm Security Administration, during the past eight 
years, has gained valuable experience in helping coopera- 
tive groups of small farmers to clear stump land. The 
agency has cut a pattern of cooperative self-help which 
is conclusively demonstrating its economic efficiency and 
social significance during wartime.’ If this pattern is 
workable in depression and war periods, its potentialities 
for the postwar period are tremendous. The objective of 
my brief paper, accordingly, is to sketch the broad outline 
of FSA’s work in helping small farmers to organize co- 
operative land-clearing associations in Pacific Northwest 
cutover land areas. 

Farm Security Administration early discovered that 
one’ of the most aggravating causes of rural poverty 


4 Edward N. Torbert, “The Columbia Basin Studies,” Land Policy Review, 
4:3-9, October, 1941. Mr. Torbert indicates that the 2,500,000 acres of Columbia 
Basin irrigation project, watered from Grand Coulee Dam, will attract thousands 
of farm settlers. Water will be available for irrigation about 1945. Marion Clawson, 
“Planning for a New American Frontier,” ibid., 4:31-36, November, 1941. 


5 National Resources Planning Board, Development of Resources and of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity in the Pacific Northwest (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1942). See “Part II—Inventory and Appraisal of Land Develop- 
ment Proposals,” particularly pp. 35-37, “Clearing.” 


6 The author is preparing papers that cover other phases of the FSA cooperative 
program for small farmers. One paper is entitled “Rural Cooperative Self-help 
Activities in the Pacific Northwest” and another, “FSA Group Services in the 
Pacific Northwest.” 


7 Berta Asch and A. R. Mangus, Farmers on Relief and Rehabilitation (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1937), p. iii: “The report empha- 
sizes the fact that the depression in agriculture began long before 1929 and that 
the distress of the early 1930’s merely accentuated farm problems of long standing. 
Chief among these problems are: the pressure of rural birth rates on farm oppor- 
tunities; the attempt to farm lands which are submarginal in production or 
approaching sumarginality ; attempts to farm eroded lands and adoption of 
farming practices which are conducive to erosion; subdivision of farms into units 
too small to afford support for a family; concentration on commercial rather than 
subsistence farming; over-capitalization of farms and consequent heavy fore- 
closures; decline of certain extractive industries, especially lumbering and mining, 
with consequent loss of the supplementary income which many farmers depended 
on for an adequate budget; growth of the tenant system; and increase in low- 
paid wage workers in agriculture.” Are these problems receiving adequate solu- 
tions during the war drive? Thoughtful answers are required by sociologists, 
economists, political scientists, along with farm people. 
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among small farmers in western Oregon and Washington 
and northern Idaho was the existence of uneconomic units 
on cutover lands.* In some cases these uneconomic farm 
units were located on poor farming soil, better for farm 
wood lot and reforestation than agricultural purposes. 
But in many other cases the units consisted of fertile land 
and, if enlarged and cleared of stumps and underbrush, 
would be capable of adequately supporting a family-type 
farm operator. It was within this latter group that coop- 
erative land-clearing organizations slowly and substan- 
tially developed. 

Five of these cooperative organizations have been estab- 
lished. Notwithstanding severe war difficulties, such as 
shortages of mechanical equipment and repair parts, all 
five organizations are actively and efficiently operating. 
Moreover, they are regularly repaying on their FSA 
loans.® Three are located in western Washington and two 
in northern Idaho. Other groups of small farmers are 
anxious to establish their cooperative land-clearing organ- 
izations, but are unable to obtain the necessary equipment. 
They are learning the cooperative land-clearing pattern 
and will be ready to proceed when the shooting stops and 
the postwar period begins. 

What then are the main elements in this cooperative 
land-clearing pattern? In areas where the problem of 
cutover land exists, the County FSA Supervisor urges the 
small farmers to discuss the problem. He usually organ- 
izes neighborhood discussion groups’ to talk over the 

8 Tyr V. Johnson, Harvey V. Stonecipher, C. O. Youngstrom, and others, Cut- 
over Land of Northern Idaho, Report No. 5, and Carl P. Heisig, Cut-over Land in 
Western Washington, Report No. 6, in “Migration and Settlement on the Pacific 
Coast” series prepared by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in cooperation 
with state agricultural experiment stations, Berkeley, California, 1941. Donald T. 


Griffith, “Land Utilization and Settlement Opportunities in Kootenai County, 
Idaho,” ibid., 1942. 


® “Monthly Report of FSA Activities,” June, 1943, prepared by Program Analy- 
sis Unit, Farm Security Administration, Region XI, Table 4-H, p. 22. 

10 How Neighborhoods and Communities Aid Farm Security Administration 
Group Program, FSA Publication No. 108, Washington, D.C. 
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various methods of clearing land. Where competent land- 
clearing contractors are not available or where contract 
charges are excessive, the small farmers frequently discuss 
the possibilities of cooperative self-help. For example, 
County Supervisor Burnell Kennington’s 1941 report, 
justifying a $5,300 FSA loan to the Peninsula Farmers Co- 
operative, Priest River, Idaho, reads: 


The Peninsula Area is located in the cutover section of Bonner County. 
Included in this area are approximately 30 farm families, the majority of 
which migrated from the dust bowl during the period 1930-36. In arriv- 
ing in this area, they purchased raw cutover land. Most of the purchase 
contracts included 80 acres without improvements and not over 3 or 4 
acres of land could be put into crops. They were strangers in the area 
and, of course, were forced together socially and economically because of 
the similar nature of their problems and the lack of the community to 
accept them on an equal standard. 

Most of them received their first help from the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration in 1936 in the form of grants and small loans for the purchase 
of stumping powder. A few loans were made for subsistence cattle. Since 
their original loans, they have received supplemental loans as they have 
increased their cleared land. 


In working together, they have developed a wonderful community 
spirit which is evidenced by the fact that they have been meeting regularly 
once a month for the past two years and were able to exert enough pres- 
sure on the county to secure a deed to a former school house building and 
real estate for the purpose of establishing a central community meeting 
place. This Association is certainly not one that has been handed down to 
them by the Farm Security Administration but has been built on years 
of community effort and cooperation. 


After the farmers have decided to establish a formal 
association, they direct the association officials to secure a 
signed use of enough acres to keep the equipment fully 
utilized. The membership fee is usually $5, with either a 
$3 or a $5 deposit for each acre to be cleared. A service 
charge of $6 per hour is customarily charged. When the 
sign-up is completed, the association applies to FSA fora 
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facility and operating loan."' Association loans, prior to 
July 1, 1943, averaged between $5,000 and $7,000, bore 
3 per cent interest, and ran for 10 years. All followed co- 
operative principles—one member one vote, equitable 
membership requirements, patronage refunds, et cetera. 
Proceeds of the loans were mainly used to purchase “bull- 
dozers,” the most economical method to clear stump 
land.”” 

These cooperatives, without exception, are conducting 
their land-clearing activities in accordance with correct 
land use practices. The Columbia Farmers Cooperative, 
White Salmon, Washington, has a written memorandum 
of understanding with the Underwood Soil Conservation 
District. The District agrees to keep the Cooperative reg- 
ularly informed on areas suitable for clearing.’* The 
North Bench Bulldozer Association, Bonners Ferry, 
Idaho, will not clear land unless it has been recommended 
by a three-man advisory committee. The County Exten- 
sion Agent is a member of this particular committee." 


11 The 1944 Agricultural Appropriations Act prohibits FSA from “the carrying 
on of any operations in collective farming, or cooperative farming, or the organiza- 
tion, promotion or management of homestead associations, land-leasing associations, 
land-purchasing associations, or cooperative land purchasing for colonies of reha- 
bilitants or tenant purchasers”; from making direct loans to cooperative associ- 
ations; and from making individual “loans for the payment of dues to or the 
purchase of any share or stock interest in any cooperative association (except for 
medical, dental or hospital services).’”’ Public Law 129, 78th Congress, Chapter 
215, 1st Session, H.R. 2481. FSA in the Pacific Northwest has not helped to estab- 
lish cooperative farming projects. 


12 Willard W. Troxell and Harry J. Voth, Land Clearing with the Bulldozer, 
Report No. 7, “Migration and Settlement on the Pacific Coast” series prepared by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Berkeley, California, 1941. 

13 Joe J. King, “Farmer Organizations Cooperate for Victory,” Soil Conserva- 
tion, $:160-62, January, 1943. 

14 The loan agreement actually reads: “In determining whether the land should 
be cleared, the advisory committee must give proper consideration to the following 
matters: (1) Soil capability maps prepared by the Soil Conservation Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, shall be the principal basis of approval where such 
maps are available. No land classified in such maps as unsuitable for agricultural 
production may be approved for clearing. (2) Land shall not be cleared on farms 
which are not potential economic units or which do not offer a reasonable possibility 
of providing a satisfactory living for the operators. (3) Land shall not be cleared 
on farms where domestic water is not adequate unless such farms are included in 
water facility projects for which plans have already been completed or unless such 
farm units, because of their location and proximity to other farms, may be included 
in water facility projects to be developed in the future.” 
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Other associations depend upon the county land-use plan- 
ning committees. For instance, County Supervisor Robert 
W. McKay’s 1943 report, justifying a $4,950 FSA loan to 
the Lewis County Farmers Purchasing and Marketing 
Association, Chehalis, Washington, reads: 


For over a year twenty farmers in Lewis County have been trying to 
get some one to come in with a bulldozer to clear up additional land for 
them. It has been impossible for them to get anyone to do this work. For 
this reason these farmers have come together and formed an association 
so they could pool their resources and buy this equipment jointly. They 
have made provisions in their rental agreement so that the equipment will 
be used to the maximum. No individual farmer will be allowed to use the 
equipment for more than fifty (50) hours, plus 10% of the number of 
acres set forth opposite his signature (annually). For each acre the farmer 
desired to have cleared, a five dollar deposit was made, to show good faith. 
No land will be cleared unless it is recommended by the Lewis County 
Land Use Planning Committee. No one can use the equipment except 
farmers who need to develop more land in order to take care of more 
livestock to help in the war effort. 


Among the many advantages of these cooperative land- 
clearing associations, three will stand out from all the rest. 
To begin with, small farmers democratically learn to 
recognize their individual as well as mutual problems and 
to participate in the planning for solutions to meet these 
problems. They learn to develop not only individual 
initiative but also social initiative.’® Second, actual cash 
savings are affected “through adding together many small 
jobs to form a project of sufficient size to gain the benefits 
of scheduling the work to reduce moving costs and idle 
time to a minimum.””* Land-clearing costs will vary, of 
course, with size of stumps, amount of brush, distance for 
moving the bulldozer, quantity of dynamite, et cetera. 
Third, efficiently managed cooperative associations tend 
to stimulate and to strengthen rural community spirit. 


15 Benson Y. Landis, 4 Cooperative Economy (New York: Association Press, 
1943). In particular, see Chapter V, “Productive Homesteads,” pp. 55-63. 


16 Troxell and Voth, of. cit., p. 12. 
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Nothing in this paper recommends an indiscriminate 
back-to-the-land movement in the Pacific Northwest." 
It does recommend a cooperative method for helping 
small farmers on cutover areas of the Pacific Northwest** 
to efficiently expand their land base for agricultural pro- 
duction. This is in keeping with the expressed aim of the 
United Nations Food Conference, that aim being the 
active encouragement of an expanded agricultural pro- 
duction so that “freedom from fear and want” can really 
be achieved.*® 


_ 17 Subject of farm settlement for returning ex-servicemen requires special atten- 
tion. 

18 “The Northwest Regional Council, 1941-43: A Report of Progress,” Portland, 
Oregon, 1943, p. 43: “The Pacific Northwest is one of the last great regions of the 
country to be settled and developed. It is closer to a ‘pioneer economy’ than many 
others. Its natural resources are only partially developed and its future will be 
determined to a considerable degree by the vision and skill with which they are 
put under man’s control.” 

19 “Report to the Food Advisory Committee by the Sub-committee on United 
States Food Allocation Policy,” Washington, D.C., July, 1943, made public by 
Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard on August 16, 1943, points out: 
“United Nations food supplies are inadequate to meet present essential war needs, 
and will continue to be inadequate for the duration of the war and for several 
years thereafter, unless both domestic and foreign food development programs 
are pushed with all possible speed and vigor.” 








RELOCATION CENTERS 
AS PLANNED COMMUNITIES 
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@ In recent months each of the ten Relocation Centers 
which were built in the summer of 1942 by army engineers 
has completed the first year of its history. Each now is 
well on the way toward its second milestone, and the 
activities of each may be considered in terms of a planned 
community. 

As the result of evacuation orders issued by the com- 
manding general of the Western Defense Command and 
the Fourth Army on March 2, 1942, 110,000 men, women, 
and children were suddenly removed from their homes on 
the West Coast and put in temporary Assembly Centers, 
chiefly former fairground and race-track areas, and 
housed temporarily in buildings on these grounds. Within 
a few weeks’ time the government had selected ten sites 
in seven different states, namely, Arizona, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Utah, and Wyoming, and built 
ten “communities.” The sites consisted in most cases of 
several thousands of acres each of barren, uncultivated 
land in desert or plateau regions. Some were on Indian 
reservations, and several were poorly located as far as 
soil for the cultivation of crops, access to raw materials, or 
contact with civilization was concerned. 

Since these Centers were intended to be but temporary 
residences for the evacuees, a system of indefinite and 
seasonal work leaves was inaugurated during the first year, 
and resettlement in the Mountain States, the Middle 
West, and the East was begun. Hence, the total population 
of the Centers has been slowly decreasing. The discussion 
in this paper relates chiefly to the Centers during the first 
year of their history. 
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In addition to a slowly decreasing population, the 
Centers underwent in the early fall of 1943 a segregation 
procedure whereby those who are pro-Japan were placed 
in one Center, Tule Lake. The evacuees in the Tule Lake 
Center who were not pro-Japan were removed and distrib- 
uted in other Centers. After Tule Lake became a center 
of definitely pro-Japan segregants (except for many chil- 
dren and some youths), it developed special characteristics 
which took it out of its earlier classification and out of the 
discussion that follows in this paper. 

The general plan for the Centers was the same. At a 
selected spot about a mile square on a site of several thou- 
sand acres, the “Center” was constructed. Each Center 
represents a community, even in the case of Rivers, 
Arizona, where there are two camp sites, and of Poston, 
Arizona, with its three camp sites. The Centers or com- 
munities ranged in population from Poston with its 17,000 
to Granada with 8,500 at their population peaks before re- 
settlement began. 

Around each camp is a barbed-wire fence and on guard 
are the military police. The barbed-wire fence has be- 
come a barbed symbol in the eyes of many of the youthful, 
ambitious American citizens who are housed within. 
Their ever-recurring question is: What has been our of- 
fense that we as citizens with clear records in a free land 
should meet at every side of this community a symbol of 
limited imprisonment, especially when enemy aliens, for 
example, native German citizens, are allowed their free- 
dom, even in the areas of the Eastern and Western Defense 
Commands? 

The people in each community have been about two 
thirds second generation and one third first generation. 
The second generation are called Nisei Americans. As 
commonly used, the term includes a number of small 
third-generation children, or Sansei. The first generation 
are known as Issei. 
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A further classification of the evacuees may be made. 
Before evacuation from the West Coast took place, the 
FBI and other federal agencies placed several thousand of 
the first generation, particularly heads of families, under 
arrest. Although a considerable number of these were re- 
leased to Relocation Centers, the more dangerous Issei 
in terms of possible sabotage and espionage were never 
sent to the Centers. The Centers, however, did contain 
numbers of Issei who were pro-Japan. Some of these be- 
came troublemakers. The worst offenders in this group 
were removed to internment camps, and in the early fall 
of 1943, as already indicated, those who were pro-Japan 
in each Center were transferred to Tule Lake for segrega- 
tion. The remaining Issei in the Centers are generally con- 
sidered as being “friendly aliens” in the sense that they 
do not want to go to Japan but do desire to spend their re- 
maining years in the United States, where many have lived 
for thirty or more years and where they have raised their 
children. Many are old, infirm, or ill; many are grand- 
parents; many are in no way able to start life all over 
again. Unless their children can take care of them, the 
government will need to furnish care for them. After 
segregation took place, they have constituted the remain- 
ing Issei in the Centers. 

The Nisei fall into two groups. The large majority have 
never been to Japan and have no citizenship except Amer- 
ican. They are pro-American and seek to demonstrate 
their worth as citizens. The second group of Nisei are a 
minority who have been educated in part in Japan and 
who in some cases are dual citizens. They are known as 
Kibei. Those who are known to be pro-Japan have been 
segregated in Tule Lake along with the Issei who are pro- 
Japan. Hence, the Nisei who remain in the Centers are, 
as a class, considered to be pro-American and are seeking 
to serve in one way or another in the war effort. 
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Some of the characteristics of these planned communi- 
ties, built overnight as it were, will now be considered in 
terms of housing, food, working, business, education, re- 
ligion, welfare, citizenship, and resettlement. These are 
major aspects, especially if the attitudes of the people 
toward these factors are taken into account. 

Housing. Each community is composed of about forty 
blocks, rectangular in shape, and each block consists of 
twelve one-story residence barracks, 24 by 100 feet. Each 
is built out of pine boards with tar-paper roofs, and, in the 
colder areas, the outside of each barrack is covered with 
tar paper, which gives a dull, depressing appearance. The 
inside is faced with celotex. The floors are made of pine 
boards, covered with linoleum. The barracks are divided 
into single compartments, varying in width, for families 
and for single persons. 

One room, 20 by 24 feet, allows little privacy for a 
family. Makeshift partitions, extending part way to the 
ceiling, were put up; but, in the main, the members of the 
family have been thrown into entirely too close quarters. 
Under such conditions the different individuals easily get 
on one another’s nerves. Moreover, many problems of 
privacy have arisen, e.g., a girl has no privacy in entertain- 
ing a boy friend. 

In the center of each block, with a population averaging 
about 250 individuals, are a mess hall, a laundry, latrines, 
and showers. In the cold winters to which some of the 
Centers are exposed the inconvenience is considerable. A 
heating stove was furnished each compartment; also, a cot 
and mattress for each individual. Ingenuity and leftover 
lumber, which was officially made available, enabled the | 
evacuees to build cupboards and shelves for storing goods. 
In the hot, desert-located Centers, some of the families 
have been able to procure simplified cooling devices, but 
the suffering from heat and dust storms has been excessive. 
In some of the communities the occupants have succeeded 
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in raising a few flowers and a victory garden. Trees are 
rare. No pampering in housing can be said to exist. 

There has been a desire on the part of some families to 
move from one block to another. As conditions permit, the 
people are allowed to make the requested shift. Many 
reasons operate: sometimes the parents wish to move in 
order to be nearer an elementary school; sometimes there 
is the desire to live in a block with friends and with people 
who think in similar ways. Here is a freedom not possible 
in the ordinary city community, where one cannot sell his 
property at will or change his rented home easily. The 
result is a grouping in certain blocks of real “neighbors” 
and of people of similar interests, which is somewhat 
unique in community life. 

Food. Since there are about 250 individuals to a block, 
this is the number served in each mess hall. Each hall pre- 
pares the food needed for its own quota. Each Center was 
allowed at first 45 cents a day per person. The average 
ration, however, has cost from about 30 to 40 cents a day 
per person. Since the Centers have begun to raise some 
produce, the appropriations have been cut to about 10 to 
13 cents a meal. Most of the work in the preparation and 
serving of meals is done by the evacuees under supervision 
of appointed managers and according to an allowance 
system of payment. 

The food is necessarily simple, but represents a well- 
balanced diet. Breakfast may include cereal, bread, apple- 
sauce, and coffee; lunch—rice, spaghetti, a vegetable, a 
roll, tea; dinner—rice, a piece of pork, gravy, pickled 
cucumbers, soybean cake, tea. Sometimes there is beef of 
the lower grades. Oleomargarine is served instead of 
butter. Variety has been introduced by virtue of the pro- 
duce raised on the Center farms. 

As in the case of any large number of people who eat 
together, the family unit as such has suffered. The individ- 
uals tend to eat by age groups. The members of a family 
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may eat separately, much to the chagrin of the parents. 
The youth eat together, and even the children too. Eating 
is speeded up, the noise at times is pronounced, manners 
suffer. Attempts to change from the semicafeteria style to 
a family style have not succeeded. 

Rationing operates in the Centers the same as elsewhere. 
Babies and nursing mothers receive a special diet. But 
pampering cannot take place on the basis of 12 or 13 cents 
a meal. 

Working. As far as possible all the work in the com- 
munity is done by the evacuees. Most of them receive a 
work allowance of $16 a month. For beginners the rate is 
$12, and those doing professional work receive $19. There 
is a standard clothing allowance of $2.75 a month for chil- 
dren, $3.25 a month for youth, and $3.75 for adults, with 
variations according to climate. 

In carrying forward the necessary activities of running 
a community of 10,000, about 3,500 have been employed 
on a forty-eight-hour week. The division of labor by types 
of activity is as follows: 


Community Employment 


BI Pha aiicicvcenssinscionsicininicseulic idicidiien paiininncaseaeaaianatiedtdaceliay state ree 1,200 
Community services 
eS ORE SN EE ee 250 
I isis sasecictsnsitniinniiioninancesnccinetiainsttdiuniteaamiia tise 250 
I CI oa iiecickscissnsnanecnctinntdeabsviemcaiiabeiginads 150 
ESET RELIED OE ritecitay sntpnicllicciaseaaas 175 
| | AE I Oe REA SN 75 
Public and recreational activities......................--..----s-0000--00+ 50 
NE PO ic haesceisaisan citciccsnntcienicniinpeiapiaibininnnacsscseaanl 50 
POE ciinitinndicbkiiniaienan 1,000 
Agriculture (varies considerably by seasons and by Centers )............ 550 
Public works, fire, water, garbage, €tc..............0...--c..ccc-secesssecsessenee 400 
Renee. rant eee eS 125 
FR EE LORI EOT  EBOT Soe te 125 
I aa sccssincninesihicwialastibit bepnicnstacaiianniciaidina siitiaesiidlainiiiedes mane 50 
i cscicctinasenisocsssesivantncinhsieatiinsetimiaehicenniigititiassdibahibiiies menaeaned sania 50 
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These figures necessarily vary from Center to Center, 
depending on the different conditions. The manpower 
commission in each Center has its hands full in adjusting 
people to work positions. Some misfits are bound to result. 
Although the allowances are inflexible, the kinds of work 
vary greatly, some jobs being much harder than others. 
The allowance for work on the farm in the hot sun with 
the temperature around 110 or 120 degrees is the same as 
for work that is done under less arduous conditions. 

Caucasian appointees may be paid, for example, $160 
a month or more, but working with them may be trained 
evacuees receiving an allowance of $19. Most evacuees 
are untrained, but the stimuli to move up the economic 
scale are limited. A great deal of the work is routine and 
offers little opportunity for growth. Sooner or later it be- 
comes debilitating, if it offers no future and if it represents 
marking time. As the worker pauses to look beyond the 
barbed-wire fence which circumscribes him, whether a 
citizen of the United States or an alien, he raises the re- 
curring question: What of the future? 

The allowance received from working in the Centers 
has not been large enough to cover the needs of the evac- 
uees. The evacuees on the whole have drawn upon 
their reserves, which in many cases are small. Many 
evacuees realized but 10 or 20 per cent upon their holdings 
when they were suddenly forced to leave their homes on 
the West Coast. The total sum expended in a month in a 
Center by the evacuees has often exceeded the total amount 
paid the evacuees for that month’s allowances. The result 
is that the reserve funds of the evacuees have grown less 
at a time when an increase in funds is needed if a family 
is to get resettled in the Middle West or East under 
strange conditions. The constant drain upon resources in- 
creases the sense of insecurity. 

A system of seasonal leaves has given the evacuees 
opportunity to work for the farmers in the outside com- 
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munities in the harvesting season. The government pays 
for the transportation, the farmer pays the current wage 
scale, and workers pay for board and housing. The sea- 
sonal leaves are given for a term of months up to six. 
Some workers have proved unsatisfactory, some working 
conditions have not been as represented, and some antago- 
nism has been encountered by the workers. 

On the whole, the procedure has worked fairly well. 
The evacuees who have gone out on seasonal leaves have 
been able to earn good wages for a short time. To a large 
extent crops have been saved that otherwise would have 
been lost for lack of labor. A measure of understanding 
has been developed between evacuees and the farmers. 
About 15 or 20 per cent of the workers have found perma- 
nent employment and have become resettled in the areas 
where they have done seasonal work. As many as 6,000 or 
7,000 evacuees from all the Centers have been out on sea- 
sonal leaves at one time. 

Business. The business activities of each Center were 
placed in the hands of a community enterprise organiza- 
tion. This procedure was later changed in most Centers to 
a nonprofit cooperative association plan conducted under 
WRA supervision. 

The activities include two or three general merchandise 
stores (each located in a barrack), a food store, a shoe 
repair shop, a barber shop, a beauty parlor, a motion 
picture theater. Popular days at the merchandise stores 
are those on which dress prints arrive and are placed on 
sale. 

Any person over sixteen may purchase a membership in 
the cooperative association. The cost of the membership 
is one dollar, or five dollars (the amount varies according 
to the Center), which is refundable when the purchaser 
leaves the Center. In the cooperative association a member 
is eligible to receive patronage savings returns, which 
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represent the net savings over and above costs. The mem- 
bers of each block assembly elect 2 representatives to a 
cooperative congress, which usually consists of about 68 
congressmen. Every person over sixteen, man or woman, 
is entitled to vote. This extension in voting and in having 
a voice in running the business enterprises widens and 
deepens the sense of business responsibility. The coopera- 
tive congress elects a board of directors, which in turn 
employs a manager and appoints other workers—all 
under approval of the administration of the Center. 

In some Centers the amount of business has run over 
$100,000 a month. As a rule, the cooperative business has 
been conducted efficiently. Buyers from the evacuee staff 
go to wholesale centers, such as Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Chicago, and purchase goods to be sold in the Centers; 
they have made a fine record for themselves as business 
men in the consumer cooperative field. 

The democratic manner of running the business enter- 
prises has many constructive values. It gives the first 
generation a voting opportunity in the economic sphere 
that they have never known politically. The second- 
generation citizens gain a new type of democratic expe- 
rience which offsets in a measure their loss of citizenship 
status represented by the barbed-wire fence. 

It is interesting to note the earnestness with which the 
first generation have taken hold of operating the coopera- 
tive enterprises. Both first and second generations need 
extensive education in cooperative principles, for the 
underlying principles have not been carefully considered 
by most of them. 

Education. At first the Centers were seriously handi- 
capped for lack of equipment in their schools. The bar- 
racks were bare until the evacuees began to make benches, 
desks, laboratory tables, and so on, out of lumber that was 
left over when the barracks were built. 
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The program as developed in each Center now includes 
nursery schools, secondary schools, and junior college 
courses. There are also extensive adult educational cur- 
ricula and business college courses. Training in handi- 
crafts, sports, and the like is offered in the “community 
activities” division. 

The adult education program has been carried forward 
creditably. As among other immigrant groups, the classes 
in English have been the largest. Classes in handicrafts 
have been popular. The facilities for trade, shop, and vo- 
cational training have been limited. Further development 
along this line will be of reai help to relocatees as they try 
to orient themselves in various American communities. 

The teaching staff has been recruited from the outside 
and from the evacuees on about a fifty-fifty basis. The 
administrative heads of the schools were in the main well 
chosen by the project directors. Some of the teachers from 
the outside did not at first understand their pupils and the 
harsh experiences of evacuation and of getting located in 
the Centers from which these young Japanese American 
citizens had not yet recovered; but most of them have 
proved adjustable to the situation. 

The pupils entered upon their work with interest and 
carried on as best they could from where they were when 
removed from the West Coast schools. Their teachers and 
administrators have built up the standards, with the result 
that the high school in one Center after another has been 
recognized as a Class A institution by the respective state 
board of education. 

At commencement time the student speakers have up- 
held the reputation of American schools in their loyalty 
addresses. One cannot help wondering what these gradu- 
ates, say 200 to 250 from each high school in the ten 
Centers each year, are being graduated into. What are 
the opportunities and the kind of life that lie ahead of 
these hopeful young Americans? 
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The newspaper published in each Center plays an in- 
formal educational role of considerable importance. The 
materials are well presented. They include local news, 
stimulating editorials, the pithy writings of columnists, 
and letters from relocatees and from American friends. 
The point of view is constructive and reassuring. 

Religion. The two main types of churches in the 
Centers are the Christian and Buddhist. The first-genera- 
tion Japanese are more largely Buddhist than Christian; 
but with the second generation the situation seems to be 
reversed, especially if one judges by the attendance at the 
respective church services. The expressions of religious 
thought run the gamut as in outside communities, from 
fundamentalist to modernist. 

Ordinary barracks are used for churches. The religious 
services follow pretty much the customary patterns. The 
Issei priests conduct the Buddhist services, while Chris- 
tian pastors from the outside communities or as missionary 
pastors join with the evacuee Japanese American pastors 
in their religious work. 

A special development is the uniting of several of the 
Protestant denominations under the title of “Christian 
Church.” There may be two or three Christian churches 
in a Center, but each will bear the title, Christian, and 
each will be attended by members of a number of denom- 
inations. In other words, denominationalism tends to be 
submerged in behalf of a larger Christian ideology. 

The Young Buddhist Association is in process of devel- 
opment under American conditions, and of modification of 
its religious doctrines. Not oniy in outward expressions 
but in inner ideology, the effect of the American environ- 
ment is being felt. There is an occasional joint meeting 
of Christian and Buddhist young people, and there is some 
evidence that the two types of religious faith are develop- 
ing a tolerance if not a mutual understanding. The 
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churches are not grouped together but are located in dif- 
ferent parts of the Center for convenience, particularly of 
the older members. 

On the whole, the religious life in the Centers is earnest, 
freely expressed, and similar to the religious reactions in 
an outside community. The Christian religion in particu- 
lar has been of special help to many of the evacuees in 
assisting them to adjust to a difficult situation. 

Welfare. Welfare activities in the Centers refer in 
part to the meeting of relief needs, especially of the old 
and the incapacitated. Then, there is social case work for 
those persons who are in need of psychiatric help. The 
nervous strain of evacuation and of trying to make baffling 
adjustments within the Center has been taking a vital toll, 
especially with many of the older people. Serious frustra- 
tions and mental conflicts arise. The case work staff in- 
cludes a number of Japanese Americans, most of whom 
are receiving a practical training of importance. The 
supervisors are trained workers from the outside. 

Welfare work in behalf of juveniles with behavior 
problems is increasing. With the heavy strain upon the 
close family system of the first generation, already indi- 
cated in connection with, for example, the eating habits 
in the mess halls, the children are taking on the well- 
known American spirit of independence if not, in a few 
cases, of defiance. The increase in behavior problems of 
youth and children overwhelms some parents. They do not 
know how to cope with their children who stay away from 
the one-room habitations from morning to nine or ten 
o’clock at night. There is a severe contradiction between 
the Japanese family mores of obedience and the American 
mores of freedom, self-assertion, and ignoring of parental 
wishes. To help meet these problems, the family coun- 
selors make regular visits to the houses. These family 
workers, together with the youth workers, are rendering 
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invaluable service in keeping up morale, in maintaining 
the spirit of Americanism, and in assisting individuals to 
solve personal problems. 

The youth guidance work gives attention to relocating 
students in colleges. Nearly 2,000 students have been 
placed in a total of about 300 colleges and universities, 
where they are pursuing their education on their own in- 
genuity and in part at their own expense. The National 
Japanese American Relocation Council, with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia, and other organizations have 
helped in many ways, including the obtaining of a num- 
ber of scholarships. It is hoped that this number may be 
increased. 

Welfare work includes recreational activities. There 
are several recreation halls in each Center. Each has an 
extensive program conducted under supervised direction. 
Dances and games in the American style are the rule in 
the evenings, and baseball and other American games are 
popular in afternoons or early evenings. Attention is given 
to physical education in regular and evening schools. 

Health may be included here under welfare. In addi- 
tion to the preventive work inside and outside the schools, 
there is hospital service. Each Center maintains a well- 
managed hospital. Japanese physicians and dentists render 
extensive service and receive an allowance of $19 a month. 
In the desert regions the evacuees suffer from lung trouble 
due to inhaling a great deal of fine dust. Fevers are some- 
times a problem. However, the health conditions gener- 
ally are good. 

Citizenship. There are two aspects of the citizenship 
problem in the Relocation Centers. One relates to the gov- 
ernment of the Centers and the other to the government of 
the United States. 

The Centers have their own community councils, which 
pass rules regarding the control of the lives and activities 
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of the evacuees, subject to approval or veto of the 
appointed WRA director of the Center. During the first 
several months of the Center governments, the first gen- 
eration, not being citizens of the United States, could not 
vote. Only the Japanese Americans over eighteen could 
vote. The elected officials also had to be citizens of the 
United States. The government of the Center was in the 
hands of youthful citizens, although the first generation 
could be appointed to commissions provided by the 
council. 

By this arrangement the older people were “governed” 
by the younger, and Japanese traditions were upset. How- 
ever, in the spring of 1943 the rule was changed, and 
voting, as well as holding office in the community council, 
was opened to first and second generations alike. The first 
generation came into control. It is too early to say how 
much difference the change will make. At least, the first- 
generation Japanese are for the first time in the United 
States having a taste of governing themselves politically. 

The community council usually appoints a judicial 
commission from the residents, which handles infractions 
of the laws of the council. Again, the first generation are 
democratically able to pass judgment upon the obstreper- 
ous behavior of their fellows. The procedure follows as 
nearly as possible that of the regular American courts of 
law, and training is received in American legal principles. 

Each block has a Japanese American manager. The 
block manager is appointed by the administration. He 
acts as an information guide and a general liaison officer 
between his fellow evacuees and the administrative staff. 

The training in self-government within the Centers is 
considerable for both the first and second generations. This 
training is wholesome and is in line with the principles of 
democratic self-government. It will stand the evacuees in 
good stead, once they are resettled on the outside. 
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The relation of the evacuees to American citizenship 
has many vital phases. The Issei are not citizens, but at 
present are “aliens of an enemy nationality.” Not all are 
“enemy aliens,” for not all are disloyal to the United 
States. There is a minority who, if opportunity had been 
afforded them, would have taken out citizenship in the 
United States long ago. Others would genuinely like to do 
so. Such persons are done a gross injustice when critics 
lump them with the definitely pro-Japanese and the dis- 
loyal. Such failure to distinguish between the loyal and 
the nonloyal harms Americanism. 

Of the Japanese Americans, a few thousand have a dual 
citizenship status. These are, in the main, the same few 
thousand who have been partly educated in Japan and 
have returned to the United States (known as Kibei). 
Many of these have strong Japanese leanings. 

Of the approximately 55,000 who have American citi- 
zenship only, there are some who are chronic faultfinders. 
They are related in spirit to faultfinders in any American 
group. They talk against the government in the same way 
that other Americans on occasion talk against the Presi- 
dent or the Congress. 

The rank and file of Japanese Americans know no other 
country than the United States. They have conducted 
themselves as well as, if not better than, most American 
children of immigrants would have done under similar 
circumstances. They are sorely tired of being classed with 
“disloyal Japs.” Their morale has suffered inroads by the 
false charges made against them, by the rumors that their 
citizenship is to be taken away from them, by the reports 
that they are to be deported. Their morale has also gone 
down somewhat under the impact of the blind-alley life 
in the Centers, by virtue of the fact that they do not seem 
to be getting anywhere, and by the probable insults that 
they, although citizens, will have to encounter when they 
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try to resettle. Yet thousands are endeavoring to get re- 
oriented on the outside. 

The problems of separating the disloyal from the loyal 
that arose in connection with segregation in the fall of 
1943 involved the separation of members of the same 
families. Whenever an Issei, for example, elected to go to 
Tule Lake, the members of his family over seventeen years 
of age were given free choice of going with him or of stay- 
ing behind. Those under seventeen went to Tule Lake 
with their parents unless other arrangements were made 
subject to parental approval. Many children who might 
have grown up to be loyal Americans will now be reared 
in the company only of those who are pro-Japan. Many 
a boy or girl declined to go with his or her parents to Tule 
Lake, despite the fact that strong family ties were broken. 

Resettlement. Life in the Centers has been affected 
by the issuance of indefinite leaves to those evacuees who 
can qualify by virtue of good records and meritorious be- 
havior, and by having sufficient courage. By December 1, 
1943, over 17,000 had gone out from the Centers to re- 
settle. The number is increasing. 

Those who resettle are the more efficient members of 
the Center communities. Many were in office work, and 
are leaders. Hence, from the standpoint of the Center 
community the loss is real. Others, to be sure, may be 
trained to take the place of those who have gone out, but 
the training requires time. This possibility but partly off- 
sets the loss in terms of community life and management. 

With the progress of resettlement, the average numbers 
in the Centers are decreasing except as there was a momen- 
tary increase due to the influx from Tule Lake. Soon it 
may be possible to close down and turn back to the army 
one or more of the Centers, and the story of a few of these 
planned communities will come to an end. 

Not all these communities will cease to exist, because 
there will remain the old and very young who cannot be 
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resettled, and many others who have tried but not suc- 
ceeded in getting resettled. Hence, several of the planned 
communities will continue. 

A person cannot visit any one of these communities 
without concluding that those in authority, in the main, 
have been open-minded, progressive, understanding, and 
in general have worthily represented the American and 
the democratic spirit for which our country is fighting. A 
second conclusion that comes from visiting these com- 
munities is that the evacuees as a whole are a peaceful, 
law-abiding group of people, although they have been 
uprooted, have lost a great deal of their property, are 
being detained without charges against them, and are liv- 
ing under very trying circumstances. A third observation 
is that the young people are alert, anxious to do things and 
to get ahead in the characteristic American way. A fourth 
point is that, if one were to associate for a time with the 
Japanese American citizens without seeing them, one 
would have difficulty in distinguishing them by their 
spirit from any other group of children of immigrant 
parents. Fifth, the Centers go a long way to show that it 
is possible for a planned community, although admin- 
istered paternalistically, to function democratically in 
many basic ways. The chief hindrances to the democratic 
way of life in these communities have come from a small 
number of troublemakers within and from the dissemina- 
tion on the outside of untruths and of hateful threats con- 
cerning honest evacuee citizens. Sixth, these planned com- 
munities of several thousand members each have shown 
how it is possible to increase the efficiency and the democ- 
racy of many communities of similar size in the United 
States by the introduction of more of the same democratic 
spirit that obtains in these relocation centers, even in a 
governmentally controlled community. 











PACIFIC COAST SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES 


The Advisory Committee of the Pacific Sociological Society considered 
it unwise to hold an annual meeting this winter, but the Annual Proceed- 
ings will be published as usual. While “Opinion Currents in Wartime” 
was suggested as the central theme, the papers will deal largely with 
sociological subjects on which the members are prepared to make contribu- 
tions, as announced by Dr. Roy E. Baber, program chairman. The Pacific 
Sociological Society was organized fifteen years ago, first in southern 
California, and then the organization was extended to include the Pacific 
Area west of the Rocky Mountains. Except for the interruption caused 
by the war, annual meetings have been held continuously, and during 
most of the time regional meetings have also been held. Dr. Glen Carlson 
of the University of Redlands is the president this year. 


University of New Mexico 

Dr. Paul Walter, Jr., department head, who has been on leave of 
absence to engage in war work, returned November | to active duty in 
the Sociology Department. Dr. Charles Hutchinson, assistant professor, 
is on leave of absence for one semester and is planning to enter the armed 
service. Professor Mamie Tanquist Miller is offering a new course in 
Organization for Social Welfare. The department has also inaugurated 
courses in Social Planning for Postwar Reconstruction and Race and 
Cultural Relations in Wartime. The New Mexico Alpha Chapter of 
Alpha Kappa Delta, which has been dormant for the past year because 
of war conditions, is reviving its activities. 


University of Oregon 

In spite of the general decline in university enrollment, the sociology 
courses in the University of Oregon have increased more than 6 per cent 
over last year. This increase occurred despite the cutting of sociology 
offerings by some 40 per cent. Dr. Elon H. Moore is devoting half of 
his time as associate director of the army training program, being in 
charge of Area and Language studies. Dr. Samuel H. Jameson has been 
recently appointed on the governor’s committee dealing with juvenile 
delinquency, which has been set up to investigate the delinquency prob- 
lem in the state of Oregon and to make recommendations. Dr. L. S. Bee 
is spending part of his time in leading discussions of social and psycho- 
logical adjustments among groups of youth and young adults throughout 
the state. This work is under the Division of Social Hygiene Education 
of the University of Oregon Medical School. 
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W hittier College 


Dr. Manford Kuhn has accepted a position at Mt. Holyoke College; 
Mr. Harry Henderson has taken over the courses in the Family and in 
Community Resources. Mr. Gustav White is offering two courses in 
Counseling; and Mr. Gerald Patton is giving a course in Group Leader- 
ship. Dr. Charles B. Spaulding is chairman of the Department of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology, and is offering the major courses in sociology. 


University of British Columbia 

Professor H. F. Angus is on leave of absence with the Department of 
External Affairs. Dean Daniel Buchanan is acting head of the Depart- 
ment of Economics, Sociology, and Political Science. Miss Majorie Smith 
of the Smith College School of Psychiatric Social Work has been 
appointed as associate professor in the department and has charge of 
courses in social work. Professor Joseph A. Crumb has prepared a 
summary on “Money and Banking” for prisoners of war, for enlisted 
personnel, and for students taking extension courses. 


University of California at Los Angeles 

Dr. Constantine Panunzio has been on leave from regular instruction 
in order to devote full time to the teaching of Sociology of Italy to pro- 
spective officers of the Army Specialized Training Program who expect 
to be sent to Italy for occupation duty. He is preparing a manual for 
them, and for possible use in other universities in the United States in 
which similar courses are being offered. Dr. Leonard Bloom is teaching 
the basic course in sociology during the current semester, as well as his 
own courses. Dr. Bloom is a collaborating editor of Acta Americana, a 
new inter-American journal published in Mexico. 


University of Arizona 

The University of Arizona has organized a College of Business and 
Public Administration, within which a separate Department of Sociology 
has been set up. Dr. Frederick A. Conrad is the chairman of the depart- 
ment, and Mrs. Julia Fuller is a part-time instructor. The number of 
sociology majors continues to increase. There are more graduating 
sociology majors now thar during previous years. Rural Sociology con- 
tinues in the College of Azriculture under the leadership of Dr. E. D. 
Tetreau, who offers several courses but who spends the major proportion 
of his time on research. A course in Agrarian Movements is being taught 
this year by him. His research fields are: “The Community in Wartime” 
and “Man Power for Arizona Irrigated Farms.” 
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University of Washington 

Dr. Jesse F. Steiner is giving full time now to lectures on Japan and 
the Japanese in the Army Specialized Training Program. Dr. Calvin 
Schmid read a paper at the recent meeting of the American Sociological 
Society. 


Victor E. HELLEBERG 
1861-1943 

On October 8, 1943, the end came to Victor E. Helleberg. For more 
than a quarter of a century Professor Helleberg had deeply influenced 
the social-psychological thought of the students of the University of 
Kansas. As a young man he had been a student of William Graham 
Sumner, at Yale, where he received his A.B. degree in 1883. Returning 
to his native city of Cincinnati, he took his law degree at the University 
of Cincinnati in 1885. Later he entered business. During this period he 
became interested in philosophy, especially the writings of Lester F. 
Ward. Abandoning his business at the age of forty-seven, he became a 
graduate student at the University of Chicago, where he received his 
formal training in sociology under the influence of Albion W. Small. He 
came to the University of Kansas in 1910 and advanced through the ranks 
to a full professorship in 1927. 

Throughout his sociological career Professor Helleberg was a diligent 
student of the contributions of John Dewey and George Herbert Mead. 
Much of his influence at Kansas was in interpreting and expanding this 
type of social-psychological thought. His only published work, The Social 
Self, written after his retirement, was largely an exegesis of Cooley, 
Dewey, and Mead. This book sought to show that all life, from the 
amoeba to man’s highly complex social organization, was a continuous 
flow of evolutionary development. Meaning, language, self-consciousness, 
thinking, and personality—all arose within the social act through the evo- 
lutionary process, in which he followed Mead. 

Meeting in his home in evening discussion groups with his favored 
disciples, for over thirty years he guided their critical discussion of 
important current books in philosophy, psychology, and sociology. He 
liked nothing better than to attack devastatingly some work or system 
of thought that rested upon Plato’s doctrine of ideas as the only reality. 
His own personality was as dynamic as his system of thought, with the 
result that he had a profound effect upon those who came to understand 
his viewpoint. The University of Kansas and the discipline of sociology 
lost a great teacher and a unique personality in his passing. (Adapted 
from a statement by Marston M. McCluggage, Lieutenant (jg), USNR, 
Navy V-12 Unit, College of St. Thomas.) 








RACES AND CULTURE 


MAN’S UNKNOWN ANCESTORS. By Raymonp W. Murray. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 1943, pp. xiv-+-384. 

Professor Murray has made this story of prehistoric man more inter- 
esting than is characteristic of books in this field, so that it not only may 
be used profitably as a text but should find many general readers. It is 
shown how the study of prehistory has come about and how it has pro- 
gressed ; the pedigree of man is traced back as far and as accurately as 
present-day science permits; there is assembled what is vital concerning 
prehistoric man and culture as discovered and re-created to represent the 
old world and the new, the several continents being carefully accounted 
for in the story. The author’s effort to be scientific and free from bias is 
obvious and commendable; where schools or scientists may disagree, he 
is fair to all, but he also indicates which view he himself accepts and the 
reasons for his conclusion. One gains from this study the feeling that 
something worth while has been done to clarify and balance the field of 
prehistory ; and, as a new synthesis, the book is a commendable addition to 
the anthropological shelf. J-E.N. 


NEW WORLD A-COMING. _ By Ror Ortiey. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1943, pp. vi-+-364. 

This discussion of the Negro in the United States is written in a capti- 
vating style. The pen of a journalist gives to what otherwise might be 
dry facts all the color of an attractive painting. Moreover, the choice of 
materials is refreshingly unorthodox. While the story springs from life 
in Harlem, “the Capital of Black America,” a city of nearly 500,000 
individuals within a metropolis, the author’s thoughts range throughout 
the breadth of the nation and capture the essence of what might be called 
the Negro’s problems. This is an account of the Negro’s search for democ- 
racy within a democracy that discriminates against him and that blinds 
his aspirations to equal treatment with a pall of racial intolerance. It is 
a picture of “a great resurgence of racial kinship to other colored peoples 
of the world,” with its ominous meaning for white America. It is a 
panorama of a dynamic leadership building a social organization of grow- 
ing unity and militancy. It is a study of “black nationalism” and of “black 
chauvinism.” 

Among some of the specific topics are these: How colored is Harlem? 
the apostles of race, Jobs-for-Negroes campaign, Jews in Negro life, the 
Negro’s ballot, Executive Order No. 8802, the black “Cabineteers.” 
Statistics are missing and the organization of materials is subject to im- 
provement, but the author puts plenty of facts on paper and presents his 
data courageously. The book is up to the minute. E.S.B. 
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THE AMERICAN JEW. A Composite Portrait. Edited by Oscar I. 
JaNowsky. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1943, pp. xiv-+322. 

There are twelve contributors besides the editor to this symposium. 
Some of the special topics are: the structure of the Jewish community, 
economic trends, anti-Semitism, current philosophies of Jewish life, 
Zionism in American Jewish life, the Jewish community and the outside 
world. In addition to giving a set of conclusions based on this collection 
of papers or essays, the editor has done unusually well in bringing the 
essays together into far more than a mere semblance of unity. Other 
editors of symposia might do well to study this editor’s technique. In his 
conclusions he points out that the Jews in the United States constitute “a 
spiritual-cultural group,” that Jewish identity is found not in birth but in 
participation, that a Jewish homeland is indispensable as a base for cre- 
ating a primary civilization where Jewish culture may flourish. One major 
point is missing, for nowhere is there given an analysis in specific terms of 
the distinctly Jewish spiritual-culture patterns around which the whole of 
the book is built. 


RACE RIOT. By Acrrep M. Lee and Norman D. Humpnrey. New York: 
Dryden Press, 1943, pp. xi-+143. 

The authors were firsthand observers of the race riots in Detroit in 
1943, which caused the deaths of thirty-four Americans and injury to a 
thousand others, and which constituted a “hysterical attack upon democ- 
racy and American morale.” They describe some of the behavior that they 
witnessed and quote extensively from the press and official reports. They 
draw conclusions not only from these data but also from a wide range of 
materials dealing with race relations. In general, the authors conclude 
that race riots are ‘‘the end-products of thousands of little irritants in an 
atmosphere of growing tension.”” More specifically, the Detroit race riot 
involved an improved financial status for the Negro as a result of the 
war. “Sizable backward sections of the white population” resented this 
rise in status of the Negro and were “irritable upon the slightest provoca- 
tion.”” Conscious of his improved situation, the Negro “no longer accepts 
discourtesies, incivilities, and bolder provocations from white people” 
without aggressively protesting or retaliating. In Detroit the Negroes 
lacked confidence in the white police, and hence felt that they must defend 
themselves vigorously against attack. It may be noted also that in Detroit 
“no Negroes and whites who lived close together as neighbors showed any 
tendency to fight each other.” In other words, they had made the neces- 
sary adjustments. 

The results of race riots are not only wounds to society but “blows to 
the beneficial influences of the United States in its world role.” Democ- 
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racy itself is endangered if not irreparably injured. Other results of a 
race riot are (1) pride in accomplishment by both parties to the riot, 
(2) absence of guilty feelings by those participating in the riot, and 
(3) the development of plans to prepare for the next riot. 

Pertinent references are made by the authors to recent race riots in Los 
Angeles and Harlem. They offer a specific program for preventing race 
riots, and special procedures are outlined in case a riot actually breaks out. 
The activities of biracial committees industriously at work in educating 
both white people and colored are needed in many parts of the United 
States today. An emphasis on according an equality of rights to minority 
groups is needed; also, many other things are needed. The reader may 
consult Lee and Humphrey for further pointers. E.S.B. 


RACE AND CRIME. By Witem ApriAAN Boncer. (Translated from the 
Dutch by Margaret M. Hordyk.) New York: The Columbia University 
Press, 1943, pp. viii+-130. 

The brief biographical note by the distinguished jurisprudent, John 
H. Wigmore, and the translator’s note by Mrs. Hordyk are as interesting 
as the volume itself. We learn from these notes that in Holland most of 
the professors have been exiled, put in concentration camps, or “have died 
of grief, of shock, of mistreatment, or of their own free will. Professor 
Bonger was among the latter.” 

In his final book the author presents statistical case studies of criminality 
of several racial and cultural groups—the Negro, the Jew, the East- 
Baltic, the Mediterranean and Alpine groups, the Nordics, and the Ugro- 
Finns. The author says that his findings lead him to no definite conclu- 
sions. He believes that the whole question of race and crime must remain 
unsettled until we gain more vital and scientific information from anthro- 
pologists and race psychologists and race psychiatrists. However, he makes 
it quite clear that his studies show “no special predisposition for crime,” 
even though some groups inherit volatile temperaments and aggressive 
traits. Predisposition is not predestination. 

The statistical studies of the various racial and cultural groups show 
great changes which criminality has undergone within one race in the 
course of time under the influence of changing circumstances. Race prej- 
udice and race discrimination, the author concludes, cannot be justified 
on the basis of fact. “It is a social pathological phenomenon which is in 
itself in need of explaining, but which is of no importance to other prob- 
lems.” 

The fourteen-page, carefully compiled bibliography is very useful to 
students in the field. It consists of German, Dutch, French, and English 
references. E.F.Y. 























SOCIAL WELFARE 


ACTION FOR CITIES. A Guide for Community Planning. Public Administra- 
tion Service No. 86; Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1943, pp. 77. 
This excellent pamphlet gives concise, clear suggestions for any person 
or group of persons thinking in terms of community planning. It is based 
upon the actual work of the Urban Section of the National Resources 
Planning Board. The technique “for preparing plans by progressive 
stages . . . was tried out in Corpus Christi, Texas, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and Tacoma, Washington.” The Guide includes reviews of planning pro- 
cedures, of planning methods, and of possible plans. The principles as 
stated are pertinent and emphasize the best practice as developed in com- 
munity planning to date, such as the need to recognize the interrelation 
of all phases of community life and to consider plans as never final but 
always dynamic. The references are helpfully related to the different 
phases and fields of planning. B.A.MCC. 


PARIS UNDERGROUND. By Etta Suiper. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1943, pp. 392. 

This is one of those books which compel the reader to go on with it 
far into the night. What it lacks in literary style is more than made up 
by its suspense and gripping excitement. Mrs. Shiber tells about her 
experiences with the Paris underground movement in an innocent matter- 
of-fact manner, and yet succeeds in investing the account with such melo- 
dramatic moments that the narration becomes a tale filled with all the 
luridness of a first-rate thriller. How Mrs. Shiber—one wants to call 
her “Etta” after getting acquainted with her story—and her friend, Kitty, 
innocently fell into the business of rescuing stranded English soldiers after 
the fall of Dunkirk and of getting them out of Nazified France is the 
principal thread of the story. But there is a lot more to it. A firsthand 
account of Paris in the hands of the Nazis with their secret agents knock- 
ing at doors, searching apartments, rough-handling the Paris citizens, cart- 
ing off the suspected and unsuspected alike, makes the reader susceptible 
to moments of apprehension which increase the pulse-rate. Here were 
these two women in an adventuresome plight, torn on the one hand with 
fear that the brutal Nazi agents might be at their door any moment and 
supported on the other hand by determined vigor to save the lives of the 
several English soldiers concealed at the moment in their apartment. 

Finally, the cunning and sadistic Gestapo traps both of them, and they 
are hauled off to a German-controlled prison. The hardships inflicted 
upon the prisoners, the agonizing moments of hunger, the stench and 
filth of the cells, the utter lack of privacy—all this makes for shuddering 
anguish over the fate of the two women and the rest of the unfortunates 
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with them. It is a relief to know that Mrs. Shiber has been exchanged 
and is now in the United States. What became of her friend Kitty she 
does not know. Mrs. Shiber happened to be exchanged for the famous 
Nazi agent, Johanna Hoffmann, former hairdresser on the liner Bremen. 
Her account of how the red-headed German, on the way back to Germany 
from the United States, tried to start off with forty trunks, while she 
herself had nothing to bring back, is a neat little bit of irony. If one wants 
to analyze the account further, one can note the mutual-aid factor operat- 
ing in society at a high level, can see how human beings react in times of 
severe crises, can realize what it means to lose individuality. M.J.V. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY. By Josern H. Batt. New York: World Peace 
Foundation, 1943, pp. 61. 

This little booklet deals with two problems: why collective security is 
needed and how it should be achieved. Democracy has a stake in inter- 
national peace, and the United States as a nation is profoundly interested. 

How can we secure permanent peace? The balance-of-power system 
has not worked successfully in the past and is not desirable now. The 
alternative is an international organization with sufficient authority to 
deal effectively with the problems that will arise. International law 
should be codified and courts established that are supported by authority 
to enforce the law. To do this an international force will be necessary. 
This might consist largely of air power and need not be very large. Har- 
mony among the Allied Nations is needed now, and the United States 
should assume an active role in postwar planning. G.B.M. 


THE PILLARS OF SECURITY. By Sm WiuiaM H. Beverwce. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1942, pp. 248. 

The series of lectures published under the title of this book constitutes 
a supplement to the so-called Beveridge Report. Some of the lectures 
present additional arguments in support of the social security plan that 
the report outlines. Readers will remember that this plan was represented 
as an attempt to conquer want, one of the five great evils from which 
Britain suffers. Objections have been raised to parts of the suggested 
program. It is to these that the author addresses himself. 

In furthering the development of his philosophy, Beveridge comments 
on the five Christian standards set forth in 1940 by leaders of the British 
churches. One of the standards is phrased as follows: “Extreme inequality 
in wealth and possessions should be abolished.” The realization of this 
standard requires, among other plans, a program for the maintenance of 
employment. National planning is necessary—not state socialism but 
private and public enterprise, alike, “will work within limits set by a 
general design.” “Private enterprise at private risk is a ship for fair 
weather and open seas.” 
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One of the five evils is squalor. Beveridge suggests that its elimination 
requires the application of four special processes. One necessity is the 
planned use of land, of which zoning is a part but not the entire program. 
The “‘sane use of transport”’ is necessary, so that population can be spread 
out instead of being congested in slums and wretched housing quarters. 
The third need is the “right use of the right architects.””’ Houses must 
provide labor-saving devices and must safeguard health. Finally, the 
building industry must reach the maximum of efficiency. Good housing 
at lower costs is very necessary. American readers will profit greatly by 
acquainting themselves with the ideas that Sir William Beveridge has 
set forth. G.B.M. 
UNDER COVER. By JoHN Roy Cartson. New York: E. P. Dutton and 

Company, Inc., 1943, pp. 544. 

This is the story of what author Carlson as investigator found out about 
the attempted pollution and destruction of American democracy by sub- 
versive group organizations. Parading as a young Italian-American, Carl- 
son, in order to study the enemy from within, assumed the name of George 
Pagnanelli and joined or became affiliated with over thirty so-called 
“patriotic” groups. What he found going on in these groups makes for 
disturbed reading. Some of these groups were financed, in part, by the 
German Nazis; some obtained a good portion of their income from the 
very people they were going to execute. The membership of the groups 
shows the greatest and strangest assortment of bedfellows, ranging from 
big-business men and socialite women down to slum dwellers and under- 
world habitués, all bound together by a manifest hatred toward something 
—hatred pointed toward the President and his New Deal policies, toward 
democratic principles, toward the Jews, toward the Catholic hierarchy 
and the Pope, toward the Communists, toward Churchill and the British 
Empire. The story of the activities of the German-American Bund is 
enough to make any good American’s blood boil. The daring and 
effrontery of the fascist-minded business men in their endeavors to control 
are enough to thoroughly terrify lovers of the democratic way of life. 

The book is a bold venture, for it convicts the “grave diggers of democ- 
racy” by revealing their names, conversations, and writings. Some have 
been apprehended by the F.B.I.; too many others are at large, still carry- 
ing on.their mad work. Sociologically, the book is important, for it shows: 
(1) the herdlike tendencies of many people to join something which is 
against something; (2) the ease with which people can be duped by clever 
demagogues into believing even the fantastic; (3) the utility of gossip 
as a method for invoking hatred; (4) the use of symbols as a means for 
stirring people into dangerous moods. One wishes that the story of these 
groups in the United States were but the nightmarish dreams of the 
author, but the evidence as presented seems all too true. M.J.V. 








SOCIAL THEORY 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By 
Desoran MacL. Jensen. Second edition; St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby 
Company, 1943, pp. 420. 

A number of changes have been made in the first edition, which was 
published in 1939. While the general pattern of topics is retained, current 
data are introduced. New chapters appear on the Social Security Act, the 
National Health Program, the Child in Wartime, and Working Mothers. 
A glossary of terms and a list of agencies dealing with health and welfare 
are also added features. The sociological approach is well presented, but 
the organization of materials may be improved. The Unit on Social 
Problems from Economic Sources deals only with poverty and unemploy- 
ment. The Unit on Social Problems from Cultural Sources is inadequate, 
for it treats only of child welfare, the aged, and crime. Further, social 
planning is far more than the Social Security Act, housing, and health. 
Some of the chapters are too brief, for example, the one on Interde- 
pendence of Social Institutions, which is but two pages in length. Exten- 
sive bibliographies and helpful charts are given. The style is clear and 
direct. 

CRIMINAL CAREERS IN RETROSPECT. By SHELDON and ELEANOR 
Giueck. New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1943, pp. xiv-+380. 

Five Hundred Criminal Careers described the activities of criminals 
prior to their commitment and while incarcerated in the Massachusetts 
Reformatory. Later Criminal Careers followed these same men during 
the next five years, and now appear in this book their records for the third 
five-year span. This tremendously important and meaningful research 
project of the Gluecks shows “how time has dealt with the men and how 
they have dealt with time.’’ This book might have been entitled “Justice 
Can Become Scientific.” 

Of the 510 men originally subjected to study in 1922, 71 had died by 
the end of the third follow-up period in 1937. One third of the group 
were of normal intelligence, half were listed as “dull” or of “borderline 
intellect,” and a fifth were feeble-minded. Over four fifths of them 
had left the parental home prior to their sentences, the educational 
achievements of all were considerably lower than the general school 
population of the same age, and their early misbehavior was generally 
indicative of an unwholesome adulthood. Gambling, drinking, early sex 
experiences, conflicts with school and society authorities, lack of healthy 
leisure-time pursuits and of religious afhliations—all played a part in the 
lives of the men. The present inquiry reveals that some are still costly 
to society, while others have made reasonable adjustments. It points out 
that 23.2 per cent of them are now living in good environmental circum- 
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stances, 44.1 per cent in “fair” circumstances, 32.7 per cent are in “poor” 
circumstances, while only 5.7 per cent are living in “comfortable” circum- 
stances, defined by the authors as “having accumulated enough resources 
sufficient to maintain themselves and their families for four months in 
the event of illness or unemployment.” 

Most significant, however, is the formulation of a behavior prediction 
table for the delinquent and the criminal. Five factors are made basic for 
the predictability score, namely, number of children in family, economic 


‘status of parents, skill of father, intelligence of offender, age of offender 


at first delinquency. As applied to the actual cases, the scores indicate that 
a fairly reliable and useful method is now at hand for the application of 
science to justice for the delinquent. Those who have to determine what 
to do with the young offender may now take advantage of this meritorious 
contribution. The investigation by the authors also yielded some interest- 
ing findings which are worth noting. A few of these are: the imperfection 
of many present psychologic and psychiatric diagnoses, the definite need 
for the extension of the indeterminate sentence in delinquency cases, and 
more scientific supervision of the parolee. M.J.V. 


SOCIAL FACTORS IN CRIME, AS EXPLAINED BY AMERICAN 
WRITERS OF THE CIVIL AND POST WAR PERIOD (a dissertation 
in sociology). By ELLEN ExizasetH Gumtot. Philadelphia (no publisher 
indicated), 1943, pp. ix+-197. 

This well-documented study vividly presents an account of the theories, 
observations, and methods of social causes of crime as revealed in the 
literature published in the United States from 1860 to 1885. Crime is 
shown to be a “resultant of the disharmony in the operation of the social 
forces” and social institutions. Social reformers during the Civil-War and 
Postwar periods stressed current happenings and trends—a mechanized 
civilization, competitive labor markets, emancipation of the Negro, eco- 
nomic depressions, poverty, alcoholism, broken homes, lack of moral edu- 
cation. The author observes that most of the problems of that day still 
remain with us. Present-day criminologists resort even to “the same classi- 
fications . . . and point out the same significant relationships.” Likewise, 
urban areas then showed a higher rate of crime than rural areas. 

While students of earlier days left no materials from which positive 
conclusions could be drawn, they realized that crime was a highly com- 
plex process, and most of their thinking was open-minded and deliberate. 
They tried to use scientific methods of study. Their observations were 
accurate and concrete. Their descriptions were terse and vivid. They were 
less apt in the use of statistics which were amassed uncritically, often at 
the expense of accuracy and with little regard to comparability. Some 
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attempts were made to use the case study method of the individual 
offender, but the interviewers were careless, their purposes not well for- 
mulated, and their terms loosely defined. We learn also that the crimino- 
logical literature of that day fairly bristles with quotations from Plato, 
Aristotle, Hobbes, Locke, Hegel, Darwin, Spencer, and many others. 
“Missing from the list are the names of Le Play, Auguste Comte, and 
Karl Marx whose publications should have been available to them.” 

The author believes that today our “knowledge may be more detailed, 
our techniques of measurement more refined . . . our judgment may be 
more sober, and our enthusiasm more restrained.” But, on the whole, 
changes in thought on the social causes of crime have been minor. She be- 
lieves that today we have no keener insight into crime as a social phenome- 
non. ‘“These conclusions indicate how difficult the work of the criminolo- 
gist is,”’ or how difficult the criminologist may be. The reader will find 
the long bibliography useful. The author could have profited by the work 
of Shaw, Thomas, the Gluecks, Reckless, and others who show a great 
advance in criminological thinking not only over the Civil-War era but 
over the First World War era. Despite certain limitations Dr. Guillot’s 
study is worthy of considerable note and wide attention. E.F.Y. 


PLANNING FOR THE SOUTH. By JouHN V. VAN Sickie. Institute of 
Research and Training in the Social Sciences, Vanderbilt University; 
Nashville: Vanderbilt University Press, 1943, pp. 255. 

The subtitle of this book, ‘““An Inquiry into the Economics of Regional- 
ism,” points to its theme. The author’s foreword begins with a question: 
“Why are economic rewards so much lower in the South than in other 
parts of the country?” While the book deals with the southern region, 
Dr. Van Sickle characterizes himself as “a man without a region,” since 
he has lived in the South only since 1938. He says his regionalism “is thus 
intellectual rather than emotional.” 

The book reviews the national resources and population trends of the 
southern region, which is identical with the southeast region as defined 
by Howard W. Odum in Southern Regions of the United States (1936) 
and includes the eleven states of Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Ark- 
ansas, and Louisiana. The goals for plar:ning in this area include: “diversi- 
fied agriculture; varied and prosperous industries ; a marketing organiza- 
tion equipped to facilitate the intra-regional exchange of the products of 
Southern agriculture and industry, and to exchange regional surpluses 
for the goods and services most advantageously obtained from outside the 
regional; a financial organization capable of providing at economical 
rates the funds for current transactions and of directing regional savings 
into regional opportunities; and finally a governmental organization 
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equipped to satisfy the educational, recreational, health and aesthetic 
needs of a civilized people.” 

Dr. Van Sickle believes that the welfare of the different regions is 
“interdependent and harmonious” and that there is no insoluble conflict 
between regionalism and nationalism. The type of planning needed for 
the South is what the author calls “liberal planning” or “liberalism,” “a 
middle way” which can reconcile “the often conflicting interests of the 
individual and the group.” For this concept, the writer’s indebtedness to 
Walter Lippmann’s The Good Society is acknowledged. Among the 
methods to be utilized in achieving the stated objectives are state and 
federal activity (e.g., differential federal aid to the South), more efficient 
public administration, and democratic consensus to devise and administer 
the needed instrumentalities. B.A.MCC. 


MAJORITY RULE AND MINORITY RIGHTS. By Henry Steere Com- 
MAGER. New York: Oxford University Press, 1943, pp. iii+92. 


The eminent historian and professor of history at Columbia University, 
Henry Steele Commager, has prepared an interesting, compact, scholarly 
treatise on the problem of the reconciliation of majority rule with minority 
rights. He observes that from this problem grew the unique American 
institution of judicial review, which he interprets as the protection of 
minority rights through the courts against the “tyranny of the majority.” 
However, he suggests that the courts are not the safest depositories of 
popular rights, since they have not actually operated to protect those rights 
from legislative tyranny. In some detail an effort is made to analyze and 
point the way to a democratic solution of the problem of the reign of 
law. The keynote of this is the statement from Thomas Jefferson that 
“the mass of the people (legislative body) is the safest depository of their 
own rights.”’ The author feels that the purpose of judicial review is to 
restrain majorities. J. WILLIAM SHAW 


THE STRUCTURE OF MORALE. By J. T. McCurvy. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1943, pp. vi+224. 

World War I produced a number of books on morale, and World War 
II is duplicating the record. In this book a psychological analysis is made 
of the effects of various war measures on the enemy and of given enemy 
procedures on the home forces, both civilian and military. Part I deals 
with passive and active adaptations to fear. Part II treats of the variables 
in morale, particularly in terms of leaders, national objectives, and 
national scales of value. Part III takes up some of the problems of 
social and political organization, such as dictatorship, democracy, 
departmentalism, careerism, technicians, and leadership and privilege. 
The style is matter of fact, far reaching, and practical. A general 
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psychological approach is maintained. The structure of morale is found 
in many factors relating to the everyday life of people. Dictators cannot 
manufacture any lasting kind of morale, and dictatorships despite their 
early advantages in waging a war fail to take into consideration that a 
democracy because of its morale based on freedom will pull itself together, 
overtake, and overcome its aggressor enemy. A dictator represents the 
state and hence is deified, but not for always. A rigid hierarchical disci- 
pline of civilians that continually threatens them with court-martial “is 
inimical to the initiative that modern war demands.” German civilian 
organization will disintegrate before her armies are defeated. The Gestapo 
cannot go on forever in holding the German civilian population in line 
by force. It can prevent rebellion, but not that defeatism which makes 
loss of a war “seem more endurable than a continuance of the strain,” 
and which results in a gradual disintegration of the home front. _E.s.B. 


DICTIONARY OF COOPERATION. By Emory S. Bocarpus; Introduction 
by E. R. Bowen. New York, Chicago, Washington, D.C.: The Cooperative 
League of the United States of America, 1943, pp. 60. 

“This Cooperative Dictionary has a great purpose behind it—to help 
speed the day of plenty and peace,” according to E. R. Bowen, general 
secretary of the Cooperative League of the United States of America. 
The author reveals his general aims in the following appropriate state- 
ments taken from the Preface: “This dictionary constitutes a set of guide 
posts for any person who wishes to increase his understanding of the coop- 
erative movement.” “It may constitute an important step in the develop- 
ment of uniformity of usage of both terms and thinking in the cooperative 
movement.” “It may be used also as a study guide for discussion groups 
who wish to consider cooperation from A to Z in its basic trends and 
current phases.” 

Requisite to cooperation is mutual understanding, which implies, 
among other things, common concepts of words and ideas. To this end 
this dictionary in the field of cooperation should be an invaluable aid for 
cooperators and would-be cooperators alike. There are 521 terms and 
names that are briefly yet well defined in their special cooperative setting. 
The definitions of names having cooperative significance are supplemented 
by short biographic identifications of pioneers of the cooperative move- 
ment and by brief historical and current descriptions of prominent coop- 
erative organizations in many different countries and also of international 
cooperatives. Of particular interest are the inclusion and explanation of 
the nature of the many different types of cooperatives currently operating, 
revealing how diversified and widespread cooperative activity, in a broader 
sense, is becoming. To be commended is the attention given to accounting 
terms as currently used in cooperative enterprise. The author recognizes, 
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apparently, the vital need for the individual cooperator to understand 
accounting terminology. Only thereby can the cooperator properly 
interpret the periodic financial statements of his cooperative and so 
function actively and intelligently in his responsible role as co-owner of 
business enterprise. Many important statements are made of cooperative 
ideas and institutions. In a second edition the author might very well 
expand a number of these paragraphs and increase the number of short 
biographies of cooperative leaders to whom indirect reference is made. 
The dictionary has fine possibilities of brief encyclopedic nature. 
RICHARD D. JOHNSON 


WAR AND EDUCATION. By Porter Sarcent. 11 Beacon Street, Boston, 
1943, pp. 506. 

In this book on war and education, the author is challenging and pro- 
vocative in about the same manner as in some of his previous books. Owing 
to the importance of educational factors in the present war as well as in 
connection with problems of reconstruction soon to be faced, the fearless 
criticism of this or any other author should certainly be taken into account. 

Subject to many chapters in detail, the main topics of this book may be 
indicated as follows: how our present systems of education make possible 
our wars; fundamental changes in our way of life having been ignored, 
war and waste have become inevitable; tendencies toward centralization, 
unification of the nation, and nationalization, including control of edu- 
cation, have now become trends; educators were unprepared to interpret 
events or to meet the approaching crisis, and, furthermore, they have 
resisted change and have tended to turn back to the past; the curriculum 
has come to retain too much that is obsolete, and as a result scholarship 
has become sterile and acquisitive; we have become too easily misled by 
propaganda, our youth are frustrated, and too many of our adults are 
intellectual failures. The author also shows how financial institutions 
control the policies and practices in our universities, and he discusses 
several techniques of control used over populations in a more general sense. 

J-E.N. 


SOCIAL DRAMA 


TOMORROW THE WORLD. A Play by James Gow and Arnaup p’Usseau. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943, pp. 172. 


The nastiest Nazi brat in the modern drama appears in this effective 
and currently successful propaganda play, Tomorrow the World. Emil 
Bruckner, aged twelve, is a product of Hitlerian education, despite the 
fact that his Nobel prize-winning father was one of the first concentration 
camp victims of the Nazi regime. His uncle, Professor Michael Frame, 
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who lectures on chemistry in a large Midwestern University, undertakes 
to have Emil sent from Germany in order that he may provide a home 
for his orphaned nephew. 

The opening of the play finds Professor Frame busily engaged in per- 
fecting some secret chemical formula for the American war effort, taking 
time out only to court Miss Leona Richards, principal of an experimental 
school. Miss Richards is a Jewess, but Michael is without prejudice 
on that score and, moreover, his daughter Pat, aged ten, wants a mother 
and approves of Leona for that role. Into this household, dominated for 
the moment by Aunt Jessie, stalks Emil. Emil’s conception of himself as 
a member of the master race makes itself apparent with his first introduc- 
tion. Instead of arriving on a scheduled train, he had insisted upon 
traveling by plane, since his destiny was to be a pilot for the Luftwaffe. 
It is only a matter of moments before he upsets the household by insisting 
that his great father was a traitor to Hitler and that his plane ride had 
been ruined because he had to sit next to a Jew. 

Further insight into his Nazi mind is gained when, after changing his 
traveling clothes, he reappears at the head of the staircase garbed in the 
uniform of the Nazi Jungvolk. Noting that the room is vacant, he 
descends the stairs, looks cautiously at Michael’s desk, then goes to it 
and opens the top drawer. When the maid, Frieda, enters, he commands 
her to come to him. Frieda is shocked at the uniform with the swastika 
label and, when she hears him say “Heil Hitler!’ to her, pronounces him 
to be insane. Emil tells her not to be afraid, because she can trust him. 
He knows that there are eight million other Germans in the United 
States working for Hitler. Will she tell him what the Professor is work- 
ing on in his laboratory? Thoroughly frightened, Frieda calls the Pro- 
fessor. Emil is undaunted by Frieda’s exposure and announces that he is 
ready to die for his Fiihrer. 

The young Nazi becomes more than ever anxious to find the secret 
formula and, before being brought to bay, hammers little Pat on the 
head with a metal book end so that she will be unable to tell that he has 
stolen the laboratory key. He almost succeeds in driving Leona out of 
the household as well. The message of the playwrights is that, when the 
war is over, twelve million other little Emil Bruckners will have to bé 
turned into human beings before the world can be made into a decent 
place. The drama is intense and thoroughly challenging in its attempt to 
show how the Nazis corrupt the minds of their youngsters. The mastery 
of the minds of the youth by the Nazi system of education will no doubt 
be tested by the future, but it is safe to assume that some vigorous counter- 
efforts will have to be undertaken. Tomorrow the World will make its 
readers think. M.J.V. 
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